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(‘SHE IS VERY BEAUTIFUL, ESTHER!" MARY SAID, LOOKING:AT IONE'S SMILING FACE } 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 


—>——. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Taz new year was nearly two months old 
when Lord and Lady Greville Earne returned 
from their wedding tri 

The fact waa declared far and wide by the 
Society journals, and an announcement was 
made that Lord Greville intended to occupy 
the large-old fashioned Barrackbourne town 
house for the season, where Lady Greville 
would soon rise to celebrity by reason of the 
magnificence of her entertainments. 

What a pity he is not the Earl!" was the 
general comment ; and if there waa one person 
© agreed most with this verdict—felt 
*ggtieved and discontented on this particular 
_ person was Ione, Lady Greville 
ts Wh can’t the . ” 
now aint (nen eet Sie she thought 


She had ag mmeh dislike for little Otho as 
the boy had for her, and she regarded bia 





now as the one barrier to her complete social 
triumph and glory. Bat for Otho she would 
be Countess of Barraekbourne, mistress of all 
the Barrackbourne wealth and power—nota 
mere sojourner, as it were, in places that did 
not belong to her. 

Her hopes had been high at the time of her 
m , for the child, always delicate asa 
flower, been seriously ill at Christmas; 
but the news they received in their travels 
had told them of his gradual recovery and 
now the first thing that greeted them on their 
arrival in town ‘was a letter from Lady 
Barrackbourne, giving a most wonderfal 
account of Osho’s improved health. 

‘*T have never seen him ao well,” she wrote. 
‘‘He seems to have suddenly acq1ired new tone 
and vigour. He looks more like other children, 
not the pale, fragile snowdrop I have guarded 
so carefally. I am sure it would do you good 
aan pak 4 h languid 

one y lan way as 
Greville read this out to her in honest delight. 

‘Please Heaven, the little chap will thrive 
now!" he said, his handsome face lit. ap with 
the warmth of the pleasure he felt, ‘“‘ My 





dear mother! How glad she must be! O:ho 
is the apple of her eye!” 

‘I think that is not quite fair!'’ Ione said, 
smiling still, though this time witha little 
fire in her eyes which Greville translated 
naturally to be the outcome of a young wife's 
jealousy for her husband. 

‘* My dear little pearl!” he said tenderly, 
bending over her and kissing her brows and 
eyes. ‘ You must make all allowances for 
mother. Remember Otho is only a baby! I 
am a grown man. All women love b:bies, 
and most men too !"" he laughed, as he lifted 
her bodily in his arms, ‘‘ That is why I love 
you, my Pearl!” 

Ione smiled and submitted to his caresses, 
but after he had gone out of the room she 
flang herself on her chair piled with cushions 
and frowned, not petalantly, but with a sort 
of nervous anger. 

It would seem absurd, perhaps, to most 
natures that Ione should not have been satis- 
fied with the wonderfal good fortune that had 
come to her. Six months before the possibility of 
being Lady Greville Earne and appearing in 
the world as one of its big social planets bad 








rot even ag! much pstébility@and scaling 
pleasané dream! Th@prospct of ber #itare 
had been uncertain and disagreesble, “Mar- | 
riage—and each a marriage—wacrenerofrthesé 
halcyon impossibilities which would never | 
come to actuality for Audley or for herself! | 
Now, by.the.most. 


this ambitious dream was hers—realised, one 
would imeying)in-a.way calculated to delight | 


and overwhelm, at least fora time,one who 
had tasted already the -bitterness of failure, 


and who had learnt to face worse than failure | 


in the fniure, 

With Audley Archdale this marriage woald 
bave worked the most extraordinary 
beneficial restiltae, -A)l that latent good-in-ber 
nature wouldihawe been called into aetivity 
gradually unlér‘the softening influences of 
such a life ag mew belonged to Ione, She 
would bave logt\ber sullen resentment tothe 
fate that had givem her such mental misery 
and disappoidtinemt. She would have»éx- 
panded es a flowergradually expands bewenth: 
the eun’s touch, | Ske would 
than content. “Bbhe would shave been ‘over 


whelmed winn®the solidity, the grandearvof | 


ae beret ome, eager to make hersdlf: 
f itl 


“Nobo Tone. Shelhad never euffered thesame |y 


mental pains hemeister in the life she hadjust 
left behind er. To hex the lies, the hypoosigy, 


the sbam pretencstoftionesty and of honour, }her- 


were mot ‘even Gbjettionable. 
necectary++that-wasiall, 
get on withont them and even w 
succeede@toama pri 

maybe, mev erm “to: drop bear 
trick site pre o~ prevericating and 
distorting the%rath to 2 eon parpore of the 

moment. 


Shetwas, inWact;: ivideality nothing 
but tle beautafal t 
ev 


They were 


ishness, and 
now his wife, 
name. 

She sat ponderingover-E 
letter long after Greville h 

The room “wits-one of the!ismaller ones in 
the big London “heuse, and Mone was simply 
surrounded with costlysbings) scattered-about 
to make the nest of bisjpe@arl, as Greville 
called her, as pretty and 
poesible. 

Already baskets and bouquets of flewers had 
been sent to greet the lovely young bride, and 
presents of diamonds and other jewels lay on 
the table beside her, all, tribtites to Greville 
Earne’s undoubted popularity. 

There-was enough even in these things to 
bave given lone some pleasare, but shesat, with 
her chin planted in:ber hands, staring into the 
fire, and brooding over the disappointment, as 
she called it, of the little Earl'sxacovery. 

“‘I verily believe he-is. really glad, really 
and honestly !’’ she said ¢o herseif, thinking 
of Greville’s heaxty words .of pleasure at the 
news. ‘Is it possible@ man: can -be such a 
fool? Is he content to'be just what he is, and 
les that little wizened animal,-who ought to 
bein bis coffin, reign above him as! greatest 
ali his life? It seems like it!'’ 

The door epened at this moment, and Mrs. 
Archdale was announced. 

Jone frowned again.at this, She had no 
wich and no intention of letting her mother 
become more than barely acquainted with 
Lady Greville Earne.and her.doings. She 
bad slready given Mrs, Archdale a 
hint on ‘this eubject—a hint that had not-been 

away, bat which Mm. 
received with no bitterness whatever. She 
knew jast what she might expeet from her 


“hearer<ot his 


have been more’ 


It was impossible'to |: 
panes 


nt of a lie, | though 
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io akties da 


intr, therefore shedtas not 
alle ‘discussed the purpose Of her visit 
f hei 


It was quite impetative, she aeélared; that 
, Lady Greville Barne’s* pioture’- should 'be in 

‘Tt igs too late }”” Tone eaid sullenly. “Tt | 
could not-be dane im the time.” 

‘Tt oan be done, and will!’ Mrs. Archdale 
replied quietly. « Eether Gall, this clever 
girl about whom everybody is raving, will do 
you in a month or less.” 

‘Esther Gall!’ Ione repeated, contemptu- 
ously. ‘“ Imaust one of the R.A’s, 
I do not intend t yi” 

“A he: Aachdale repeated. 
ade may dear child, all Dondon is raving 
| @beut this Bhe ‘is simply marvellous. 
‘Bthe-willmakea splendid-pieture of you, and 
one of ‘the big PS aa or would 

Ieaw Miss Gall last 

*s reception, had 

ohat-withiher, Thisis with 
red sdelightedtat.the 


prally aw 


‘her! 
‘‘ Ieuppose,”’ she ewid, 
the‘oard on the’ ““you) 
deugtter,and wll that Las 


i mee feblings, moat 
said, i sangeconrt, hard tones, 


é alle 
‘her dips! cont 





Mxarious as was | 


decided: 
Archdale, 


‘bat bow, and Ione had b 
SS (tear fnotiting a a 

by bh relation \ dl 
am ak 


e. Yo 


“ewe looked after i silent 
ine to masry Manti Balat?" 


was Me moar: or 
sfortyears and y 


‘of Enrope 
my nok even | cn ey 


, ‘oe 


* You will be greater “T me = ” Tone-watd, 
in a choked sort of way. Then, with a sneer,— 
“How did you do it? The man “must be 
mad !"’- 

Mrs. Archdale looked at her oalmly. 

‘TI don't mean to quarrel with you, Ione,” 
she said, in her calm way, “or I might 
retaliate upon you very easily. I will, instead, 
give yous little advice. You are losing your 
wisdom, my dear. You are forgetting your 
cleverness; you are becoming a bad-tempexed, 
foolish citl, which is regrettable for one in 
your position. Remember, you are shefature 
Countess of Barrackbourne!" 

‘* That is just what-I am not!" Ione.said, 
in the same sullen way, as she rose and 
walked to.and fro. 

Mrs. Archdale looked her | query. 

‘That brat is better | has-neyer been .so 
well in his life! will live for years and 
years.|"’ 

‘Ab!’ Mire. Archdale -smiled, quietly, 
‘* Here:is she-eecres of your ‘ill-temper. Silly: 
child, be content. You havea splendid eet 
You are the talk of the town. Neuhsve carried 
off one of the handsomest and moet ron-after 
men thatexiete. Youare Lady Greville Karne. 
Be content forthe moment |’ 

‘I ehallinever be oontent-until .I am:Conn- 





tess of Barrackbourne,’’ Ione:said, coming-to 


in 


wehing comes to those who wait; 





ctrassce <a} 


, a9 shectonmvll | resect. 
stor 


‘she relationship,” bod 


|aowtae women of aude 


5 Siceamst 
‘ | pond Yee: ; 





pe by! tite fire, @nd seeing int its 
intemsity. , 
hdale lawghed softly as she pa. 
herfor doakabout her. She patted her 
‘daughter gently on the shoulder. 
“ Be wise and patient,” she said, in her 
voice-—the..voice. had given Dick 
“Fraser such a sense of mistrast. ‘ Every. 
child!” 
“ Yes; probably, when I am fifty, and my 
life is done!” 

Mrs. Archdale kept her hand on [one's 
arm. 

— does Greville take the news?” she 
a 

Ione jerked herwlioulders. ; 

‘* You know hits—he is a fool!” ' 

‘‘ That means, -he-isglad the boy is better |” 
Mrs. Archdale said, pleasputly. ‘Yes; 
a. is certainly most unagcountably'fond 
fe) ° ” 

“What goedeun that do us?” Tene asked, 

, dorthete'wasa-sort of hidden 


8 
ing re h 
Mrs. 

* You 
the saw 


+ he age 


¢ 


“Rites 


Decnaain swang 


Wftre, then glanced 
ping Mrs, Arch- 
dale’ 2 figure diaappearing through it, She 


«8teod ao fer. several moments ; rr with a sort 


of langh and smothered exclamation, she flang 
herself into her chair again, and took up the 
capd lying onthe table. 

‘Tt is certainly extraordinary | How clever 
my mother is!" 7 ne thought to herself, ‘ Wife 
of Prince Conti Baldi! It is a fairy story. 
I—I think I shall take her advice, and let Miss 
Gall paint my portrait. I ‘will write to her 
ationce.” 


CHAPTER Xt. 


“ Esrugr, I want you to read thia note!” 
“Qne moment, my sweet! I must wash mY 
brushes.” 
“ You.mnever willles me help you!” Mary 
= —— al tenderness. 
ather kissed the aweet lips and. silenced 


“Your little hands are not meant for suck 
work, Go and look. at the. pi 
and tell me what you think of “4 
a faint = of the likeness now. 


I 
ary god betore the easel, and ,gazed at 


om.can get 
At loaat, 





the canvas: quietly. 
“ She ia very beautital, Esther !°’ she said, 
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not moving her eyed from one’s‘ smiling, vivid 


feet obé?”” Hittin asked, from ‘the other 
side of the studio, where she was busy cleanin 


her brushes, ‘It depends on what you~ cail* 


ady Grevile certainly has many 
good points, and her colouring iv'decidedly 
remarkable, bat——” 

“Oh! there is no but, ‘Héther.” 

Eether camé brusquely across the room. 

“JT will show yon ‘the sort ‘of “but’ I 
mean,” she said, and’ with that’she ‘wheeled 
Mary round and made ‘her’ face a- mirror. 
‘ Just look at that image arid-at’that; One’ 
is the embodiment of soul, of purity of'heart, 
the other——” . 

“You know,” Mary said, ‘witha biu¢gh, ‘“T' 
shali absolutely refase to conte a 
at all if you will be so—so—+silly !”* 

‘¢ Words of wisdom, my déar |" ‘criéd Eether, 
seating herself inher favonrite ‘crouched-up 
attitude on the édge of the platform. ‘' Bat‘if 
you don’t like to hear them shallnot !"’ 

* You'find her pleasant,’ ry said, sitting 
ia one of the big chairs scattered about the 


room. 

Esther pinced up her’lips. 

“ T feelinclined every now andthen to launch 
my palate at her head. . She is the coolest, most 
disagreeable -and the mtost insolent -young 
woman I have ever come’in. contact with, in 
every sense—nodt atlady.”’ 

“Esther, surely not!’ Mary said hurriedly- 

In a vague sort of indéfinite way this 
pained her, All women are sentimentalists, 
and Mary had, somehow, grown to weave 
ek smn ideas peal man bern os 
hel r 680 ‘genero , promptly ar 
delicately, on that one occasion. Bho had 
thonght very often of the newly-wed husband 
and wife, and fell’ into sketching their hap. 
piness. Shehdd imagined’Tone a lovely Eng- 
lish girl, with innocent dewy eyes and’chi 
lips—a sort of flower wife to thetall, handsome. 
yonng Saxon nobleman, 

Dimly she received a shodk as she had 
gazed at Ione’s portrait. This, brilliant woman 
with her curious mocking .smile, her vivid 
beauty, her extraordinary eyes, was the very 
antithesis of her dream—a being who did not 
possess one of the qualifications with which 
Mary had endowed her mental ‘heroine, 

* Well,” Esther»seid; screwing herself into 
another impossible atiitude, ‘‘ perhaps I ought 
to modify that-statement;-and-say that I do 
not find Lady Greville Earne to be what old- 
fashioned “fotk used ) to wall’ a -gentlewoman. 
Her birth, no doubt, is irreproachable. I forget 
who she was, but one:of-the great ones of the 
earth, I suppose. But notwithstanding this, 
Mary, my sweet,’ she is ‘far from gentle. I 
don’t think T:ever aet-with:so much that 
expressed evil in any face I have drawn! Look 
at that mouth and chin—power and ortelty. 
Look atthe nostrils, craéeity—again. The eyes 
are magnificent in colour, ‘with no more real 
depth than this’ board. ‘I don’é’ like this’ beau- 
tifal Lady. Greville, my Mary, and’thatis the 
trath ; bat parlons @’autres choses. You havea 
letter. You want my advice!" 

“It is‘from Lady Mostyn!” Mary said, 
handing the note‘ across, and smifing, ‘half 
sadly and: balf timidly. ‘She wishes to know if 
I will sing for Her on Sanday night. ‘She 
expects Royalty, you'ree, and ——” naming a 
great violinist, “isto play.” 

“From your,aunt!” Esther. said, reading 
through the letter. “What ‘shall you do, 
Mary?” 

“Acsept the engagement,” Mary answered 
quietly. “ lam free on Sanday night, you know. 
I shall inform Lady ‘Mostyn miy terms are 
twenty guineas, that I never sidg under that. 
I shall get the money,’*she added; with come- 
thing like a sneer. ‘Aunt Helena will always 
pay for the excitement of the moment.” 

‘Do you think you are equal to this?” 
Esther asked, in her most matter-offact tone, 
by - was looking anxiously at Mary mean- 


beauty. 


“Quite !"" “Mary said gently. ‘My dear, we 
must meet sooner or later; and, thanks to you 


10'|| patatiog Glow 





jand’to Mies Martingale, the nervousness that 
‘used’to oppress me .so-terribly is gradually 
igoing. -Pthink I am almost: strong enough to: 
jmeét——"’ 

‘Phe paused, ‘but ‘Esther knew she. meant) 
‘Paal' Cosansabythat‘pause, 

‘* The notion pleases me!” she said, with 
iher pleasant laugh; as‘ she clasped her arms 
jroundher knees’ and rocked herself to and 
fro. ‘“Tthink it ie so! to ‘get twont 
jguineas outof Lady Mostyn. “Why not as 
forty, Mary'? ’ 

‘Whatever-angwer Mury might have made: 
was not , Lordat’ that moment there 
}came & sharprap atthe door oftthe studio, 

**OCome in |’: cried Esther, still onddling 
comical objeot; in ‘her- long blue. 

. Make it forty—darling-!” 
she’ comtinwed; ‘or fitt Comein! [i 
wonder who on*éarthit«is?) Not Tim, I am 
sure, She.never waits to knock, but ‘bursts in 
upon melike awhithvind; Oh!" 

This ‘last exelamation broke suddenly from 
Hsther ae she unloeked her arms from her 
knees and‘sprang’to “her feet. The door had 
opened; and had‘admitted—not Tim, her slave 
of the siudio—a real-genuine’type of the cock- 
ney girl—but a gentleman, tall, handsome, 
fair, with’ his but in“his hand, ands smile on 


his' lips. 

‘“T beg your pardon!” he said, quickly. 
‘“ TP must wpolegite-for this intrusion. I have 
conteto .se6 iftmy*wife*left'a bracelet here by 
chance this afternoen. Have I the pleasure 
of addressing Miss Gall? My name :is -Gre- 
ville Harne! "' 

Mary had risen, and was standing atthe 
farther end’ of the studio diligently examining 
@ study in drapery thatshe: had'seen « score of 
times before. 

She ‘had felt the eolour rush to her fave, 
and‘her heartbeat, asthe first sounds of that 
veice fell‘on Her-ear. 

How it'recailed that’ summer ‘night and all 
her misery! She knew him at once, before 
he epoke' bis name. 

Esther ‘welcomed Lord Greville with her 
abrupt, yet pleasant; way. 

‘¢ Please, come iI am so:sorry ! I hadno 
idea‘it was‘a visitor. 1‘ thought it was my 
little creature: who vomes to look: after:my 
things. Will-yowsit' down here, Lord Greville, 
and Iwill ‘have asearch'for the bracelet? 
What is itlike ? I don’t remember‘it !"’ 

Greville: described tite ‘ban gle. 

“Ts it ~permitted to look: atthe portrait, 
Miss Gail ?” he asked. 

Esther paneed. 

‘‘ Ithink I ‘woald rather -you did not just 
yet, Lord Greville. ‘You may be disap. 

” 


‘© That’ would be impossible,” Greville said, 
with a courteens little bow, ‘seeing,’ he added 
quietly and with no pretence to flattery, 
“that Mies Gall’s work is already known to 
me,” 

Esther coloured, and Mary, stillin the back. 
ground, ‘félt‘a thrill of pleasure. Yes, she had, 
indeed, jadged biarrightly, Kindness was the 
backbone of-big natare. 

‘* My friend, old Lady Dorchester, has one 
of your pictures, Miss Gall,” Greville con- 
tinued, as’ be ‘helped in the-search for the 
missing ‘bangle. “Ih is ‘lovely! Called, I 
fancy, ‘A Woman's Face.’ 1 have often won- 
dered if that‘face were ideal or real. Was it 
@ portrait'?"’ 

‘Mary moved: round suddenly. She ‘was 
afraid of what Esther was going’ to say. 

‘May I ‘help you, Esther?” she asked, 
Horriedty. 

Greville looked up at her. The afternoon; 
light was fading inthe studio, but it was clear, 
enough *to show him ‘the loveliness of the; 
‘woman Who stood before him. As long as he 
lived he would never forget that moment. 

Mary’ had on a dress of grey; shimmering vel- 
vet or plush; made in ‘long, straight folda that; 
seemed to cling and‘ hang tenderly about her 

fal‘young form. The neck was cuts little 
‘fow, and above the soft creamlacethat trimmed 
it one saw the’ beautiful throat. 


a. 


It was a dream-face, Greville: said, almost 
involuntarily to himeelf, tbat fair, oval 
countenance with ‘the exquisite features, and 
those mspvellous blue eyes, shinigg dark as 
the midnight sky below the pretty browa, 
from which the hair. was. br soltly away, 
Madonna fashion. j 

Greville had never in his life met so fair, ac 
true, so beautiful an embodiment of young 
womanhood. 

Heather turned round-hurriedly. 

“Ab! Mary,” she said; then quickly, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, will you allow me to present Lord 
Greville:Earne?” 

Many acknowledged the introduction wiih 
ailittle bow, but did not exsend her hand. 

‘* If she bangle is here it should not ba far 
to find,”’ she said. bending over the platform 
and beginning toi search. 

‘* beg! I-pray!’ Greville said, hurriedly. 
“ Toannot: permit-you ladies-to trouble your- 
selves in this way! Iam sure my wife has 
made a mistale ! ” 

‘The studio shall be thoroughly searched 
this evening,” Esther said, promptly; ‘and 
then, if it is here, is mustibe found!” 

Greville took up his has, but he seemed to 
hesitate. 

“TI suppose, Mrs. Arbuthnot,’’ he said, 
hurviedly,-almost.ahyly, ‘that you are already 
tired of hearing how much pleasure you—you 
give to:others ? or——’"’ 

Mary's: face coloured. 

‘‘Have you heard me sing?’ she. asked, 
just looking at him for-a:moment. 

‘+ Last Monday night, at Lady Caledonia’s 
xéception, I heard you,’’ Greville answered, 
‘*but I did not see you! If I had,” he thought 
rapidly:to himself, ‘I should have sompro- 
-hended «what it -was that made everybody so 
‘fall of admiration.” 

Mary smiled faintly. 

‘I:am glad you were pleased! I like tc 
igive pleasure, Lord Greville!" she said, 
simply. 

‘Pleased is scarcely the word, Mrs, Arbath 
mot, I was:entranced! Fora time you mado 
me forgeteverything |" 

. It. is away Mary has!'’ Esther laughed, 
igaily. 

Mary! ‘What a lovely name, he thought, 
and how well it saited her! 

‘* And yet-in my great enjoyment there was 
-one:regret, Mrs. Arbuthnot,” he said, after a 
‘little: panae. 

Mary.looked her inquiry. 

“I was wishingall thetime that my mother 
-could have heard you!" he said, answering 
that look, and wondering vaguely: whether he 
had ever seen such magnificent, sueh soulfu! 
‘eyes before, and, if so, when and where? 
“She'is an invalid, and never leaves Barrack- 
bourne Castle. Music is a passion with her, 
and your voice would give her the keenest 
, delight, Iam sure, for L-know well the singin, 

she loves: best!” 

Mary paused a: second, There was an ex 
quisite tinge of colour in, her face, as she 
waswered, — , 

“ T-shall esteem is an honour and a pleasare 
to be allowed to sing for Lady Barrackbourne, 
whenever she cares to hear me! ”’ 

‘You would go to Barrackbourne ?’’ Greville 
cried, a feeling of intense gratitude, mingled 
withsome other emotions 20t quite so defin- 
able, rushing into his miad, “How oan | 
thank you, Mra. Arbathnot? ’ 

A load knook: at the door stopped further 
conversation. 

‘“*May I come in?” asked Dick Fraser's 
voice, and before anyone answered, he had 
followed his voice. 

‘©T have a box'for the Lyceum,” he began, 
and then he came to a.sudden stop, as his eyes 
fell on the tall, handsome figare talking so 
earnestly to Mary. 

There-was'a panse of scarcely’ second, and 
then they had-both made a step forward, anc 
were clasping hands, 

“‘ Why, Greville, old fellow !” 

* Dear old Dick !"” 
| That wasall, The Englishman's weloome 
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after years of absence— the outward expression 
that hides so much feeling. 

Greville and Dick were English to the core. 
They needed no more than those two or three 
words to signify how deeply they both felt this 
meeting after their first and only quarrel. 

“80 glad you know one another!" Esther 
said, in her own peculiar fashion. ae is 
nothing I hate so much as introducing !” 

Mary felt a sort of dimness come over her 
eyes. Possessed of that extraordinary, almost 
illimitable, sympathy which is given to some 
women, she understood the situation at once, 
and Dick's quietness and depression at Christ- 
mas time was now thoroughly explained to her. 

‘IT am so glad!” she said to herself, while 
Dick was asking a few earnest questions about 
his aunt and all at Barrackbourne, 

‘Wego down there for Easter,” Greville 
said. ‘“ My mother's birthday falls in Easter 
week, and we are going to have grand doings. 
You will come, Dick?” 

“ Willingly, old fellow!"’ was the ready 
reply. 
Greville smiled into his cousin's face, and 
then he took up his hat again, 

“This time I must go. I have already 


pan 5 too Jong on your kindness, Miss! po 
-Gall.”” 


**Come whenever you like, Lord Greville. 
T shall be delighted to see you!” Esther said, 
with a total di d of all conventionality 
“This is Bohemia, youknow. You must forgive 
all shortcomings. We shall be very glad to ses 
Lord Greville, shan’t we, Mary, dear?” 

** A cousin and a friend of Mr. Fraser’s must 
always be weloome!"’ Mary answered, gently, 
as she gave him her hand. 

Dick Fraser’s face coloured suddenly, and 

~Greville canght the look that came into his eye. 

‘‘ We shall meet soon!" he said, as he said 
au revoir to his cousin, 

‘*To morrow,’ Dick answered, promptly, 
** T shall call on your wife, and shall look you 
up at the club afterwards.” 

Greville went away slowly. 

** Dick has lost his heart to her, and no 
wonder, What a lovely face! Where have I 
seen it before? I seem to remember the eyes, 
though not the face. To forget that would 
bs impossible!” He hailed a cab, and was 
driven homewards, ‘I sup it is only 
some fleeting memory. Is it that picture of 
Lady Dorchester’s? Of course, it must be. 
Mizs Gall paintedit, They are friends, and 
yet— yet they seemed to be living eyes I 
remember. Where was it?” 

Think as he might, the past would not clear, 
and he paid his cab and entered his house 
withont arriving at a conclusion. 

*' Dick is a lucky chap. Sucha woman and 
such & voice! Dear old fellow, I'm glad we 

- have made it up. The truest and best pal in 
the world. I should care for him if only 
because he loves my dear mother so devotedly, 
I hope he and Ione will get on. Iam afraid 
she knows he rather objected at firat; and it 
may have prejudiced her against him; but she 
ia such a child she wil! soon forget !"’ he smiled 
to himeelf as he went to his rcom, He was etill 
deeply fascinated by his beautifal young wife. 
“ T should like to eee those two faces together,” 
he thought, as he put himself into his man's 
bands to be dressed for dinner, 

** What a contrast, both so beautifal and so 
different, One the face of a laughing, vivid, 
eparkliog child, the other a delicate, sorrowful, 
exqnieite Madonna-like woman. She must have 
suff+red,"" Greville thonght on, as he settled 
his diamond stnds and tied hia tie, ‘ Bat 
then she is a widow, so young. What story of 
love and sorrow is hers, I wonder; her eyes 
seem to speak volumes. Those eyes sgain! 
How they haunt me, and I can't give them a 
place in my memory!” 

* . + * * 

To Greville’s delight and Dick’s surprise 
Tone received him most graciously. She 
remembered her mother’s advice, — 

‘Be friends with every one of your hus: 
band’s people. You never know when you 
may want them!” 


And since the announcement of Mrs. Arch- 
dale’s most extraordinary forthoeming mar- 
riege Ione gave her mother's wisdom and 
worldly knowledge the deepest and most sia- 
cere respect. A woman who could do what 
she had done must, indeed, be worthy of 
spect and imitation. 

So, bearing in mind this saying 
tions, Ione cordially extended the hand 
welcome and friendship to Dick, whom 
secretly hated and feared. 

She might oall Greville a fool if she chose, 
though he was far from that indeed ; bat it 
would be impossible to apply the same epithet 
to Dick Fraser. 

He was, in fact, too clever to please Ione, 
who had only cunningand the natural subtlety 
of an unscrupulous woman to help her, and 
for this reason alone she preferred to keep 
him a friend as long as possible. 

Greville was, as we have said, honestly 
delighted at this state of things. 

‘‘ [ knewthe child had no malice in her, 
Heaven bless her !’' he said to himeelf, as he 
heard Ione making all sorts of plane with 
Dick, who, on his . Was only too glad to 
show Greville’s every attention in his 


wer. 
** Greville tella me I am to have a treat 
to-night at Lady Mostyn’s,” Ione said at the 
dinner-table on the Sunday following that 
meeting at the studio. ‘* Do you think I shall 
care about this Mrs. Arbutbnot very much, 
Dick? I did not hear her sing at the Cale- 
donia’s the other night," 

“I think you will like her!" Dick said, very 
quietly. 

How feeble and poor such words were to 
express all he felt for Mary! 

Greville glanced across the table at him. 

‘* Hard hit, poor chap!" he said to himeelf, 
and then he smiled. After all, matters would 
probably go very well for Dick. A man of 
his social position and calibre was not likely 
to woo in vain. ? 

“She certainly is a most extraordinarily 
beautiful woman!" declared Sir William Sey- 
mour, who was dining at the table. ‘‘ Never 
saw such eyes, ‘pon my life!” 

Ione immediately registered a dislike to the 
young Baronet, and felt a thrill of comin 
jealousy for this Mrs. Arbuthnot. She seal 
not bear to hear any other woman praised in 
her presence. 

‘*T shall fall in love with her, I prophesy !"” 
she said, in her pretty childish way. ‘ Gre- 
ville, be pre he 

** All right, baby!" Greville answered, with 
@ tender glance at the small red head that was 
one mass of glittering aiamonds. 

Ione was very testless to be off. Of late she 
had heard so much abont thie singing woman, as 
she called her, and she wanted to see and hear 
for herself. 

** I wonder how Angelotti will like it |!’ ahe 
said, as her hasband pat her into her sables, 
for the night was cold. 

**He ia in Monte Carlo, having the devil's 
own Inok!’' Sir William said. ‘' He won't be 
hed ep Mrs. Arbathnot when he does come 

‘Oh! remember Angelotti's lovely eyes 
Every woman adorea him, you know!” Ione 
laughed, and Greville frowned unconsciously, 
He was not jealous of Ione. Love with him 
meant absolute confidence and trues, Bat 
there were times when a something in his 
young wife's manner and speech jurred on 
him; when a glimpse of Ione’s vanity and 
unprincipled coquetry was given him in sach 
@ moment; and Greville was a man who held 
the strongest views on a woman's absolute 
purity of thought and mind. 

‘** Not every woman I hope, my pearl!" he 
said, gently, as he lifted her into the brougham 
and they drove away together. He had chrie- 
tened ber ‘‘ Pearl” in memory of the yacht, 
and the days that threw them together. 

* Silly, silly old thing!" Tone said, patting 
his face. She thought him jealous, of coarse. 
She delighted in ber power. She loved to 
,tease him, and flaunt and laogh at him. 








She made a great seneation as she entered 
Lady Mostyn's rooms. Her white eatia gown 
was moat gorgeous, her jewels more splendid 
even than the magnificent ones worn by those 


comparison with most 
of the lovely women of society, and had come 
off triamphant, not overshadowing them may 
be, but certainly holding her own well. 

To night she was to meet a woma: “ not of 
her world,” as she arrogantly summed ist up, 
Ione meant to crash her ! 

Lady Mostyn received her later guests with 
her usual smile, bat there was a certain pallor 

her face. 

Mary had arrived punctaally to the hour 

named, and had seen at once that her aunt 
had recognised her. 
Nothing could have been more compcsed or 
colder than her ner, and she spoke to 
Lady Mostyn as h they were the most 
complete and absolate strangers. 

Woman of the world as she was. Lady 
Mostyn had a icle of heart. and the 
memory of her brother, of Mary's own 
suffering, seemed to pierce her as she looked on 
the beautifal young face from which the light 
of joy seemed gone for ever. 

Sne said nothing, however, only most 
courtecusly agreed to Mary's suggestion that 
she should sing at once. 

Mary was standing on the raived daia at the 
farther end of the room. She wore the same 

mer grey gown, and her purity and 
ut enhanced rather than shadowed 
by the brilliancy of those about her. 

The opening prelude of her sonz was played, 
and she began to sing jast as Greville Earne 
and his party came into the room. There was 
@ tinge of r in ber cheeks, and a depth in 
her eyes, and she sang as she had never sung 
before — passionately, nervously, soulfally. 
Her success was enormous. 

Ione stood looking at her with a smile on 
her lips. 

‘ Very pretty,” she said, to those about her. 
* Qaite lovely!” 

In her heart she was jealously farious. 

“I hate her!” she said. “Sbe is more 
beautifal than I am!” 

There could be no greater reason for hatred 
than that with [one, Lady Greville Earne! 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 
LADY MARIE'S SECREY. 


Lapy Mazre 82. Crane had grown very fond 
of Frank Stanley, and it was a great trouble 
to her to see the sudden fancy he had taken to 
the beautifal stranger who had come among 


' them, and then vanished so unexpectedly. 
| And it certainly was a trouble to Frank too; 


bat Marie was a very unselfish and high- 
Spirited girl, and her ht wae Zor him 
rather than for herself. And, although there 
was @ quiver of pain about her heart, she 
determined to help Frank if ever it lay in her 
power to do so, and to the utmost of her 
ability, his happiness being dearer to her than 
her own. 

It grieved her to see the change in bim— 
the distrait manner, speaking ‘of the rest- 
less soul within — unnaturally excited at 
times, at others sad and dejected. She only 
waited to assist him, because she did not know 
how !|—watching unostentatiously till light 
should come to her, and it came at length. — 

She was sitting in a low, lounging chair 
alone, reading, in one of the conservatories into 
which the library opened, in qoite a cosy nest 
of ferns and flowers, with some gay birds, who 
made their homes there, singing overhead. — 

It was a bright, pretty picture, thé fair, 
beantifal girl, dressed in dark blue velvet with 
glittering steel ornaments, even down to the 
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packles of her dainty shoes, with her head 
¢hro vn back on @ ctimson satin cushion, and 
¢ne sunbeams touching her hair till it lookei 
jixe threads of burnished gold. Marie was 
deeply interested in her beck, and was taking 
no notice of the sounds and sights around her, 
entrancing though they were. 

When she had settled herself there the 
library had been empty. This she knew as she 
came through it, book in hand. 

It was ® love-story, and the love was not 
running smoothly, as is too often the case for 
ihe hero and the heroine, not only of romances, 
but of real life too. All at once her interests 
became divided! There was the murmur of 
voices near at hand; and one she quickly 
recognised at that of her friend, Frank Stan- 
ley, the other of his unole, Sir Godfrey 
Hamilton. 

“Frank,” said the latter, “what about 
Marie? How are you getting on?"’ 

“ We are the best of friends, uncle!” replied 
the young man, readily, and with warmth. 
“She is s dear, good girl! I wish I could 
claim her for a sister |" 

“The blood of the youths of the present 
day seem wondrous stagnant!" said the 
Baronet, sarcastically. ‘‘ You meet one of 
the most charming girls in England, and feel 
brotherly regard for her! Pehaw, Frank! I 
am no believer in Plato; he was either a fool 
ora knave, I have never made up my mind 
which! Anyway, you came here knowing 
my wishes, and vvillin g to carry them ont. 
You paid the girl the most decided attentions, 
and now, it seems to me, you want to get out 

of it! -I can tell you, my boy, if you don’t 
behave rightly to Lady Marie you will fiad 
that it vastly changes your position in life! 
Go and find her, and speak out like a man. 
Then, when things are settled, we will go back 
tothe Castle. I do not want to wear out my 
welcome here! We came a month since, and 
that is a long visit."’ 

Before Frank could answer Marie arose, 
and stood with a rosy face at the door, look. 
ing in. 

“No, Sir Gcdfrey, you won't wear out your 
welcome!” she said, brightly, ‘nor will Mr. 
Stanley either!. I heard what you said to him 
just now, so itis of no use to pretend I did 
not. I suppose a very modest young woman 
would have run away, and pretended to know 
nothing; but I am a very bold little person, 
and think it ie best to tell the truth at any 
price, 80 here 7 am resdy to speak it! 

“IT suppose you will think me valgar should 
I ask you if you ever heard of Mre. Baxter 
and will think I am falling into the same error 
which she did? Bat, Sir Godfrey, I cannot 
help that, I must speak. I can’t bear to lose 
my friends through mistakes, and I don’s 
want to lose Frank Stanley. No, no; don’t 
interrapt me, please. I quite understand your 
wishes, you good old godfather, and have done 
80 all along, bat I cannot oarry them out; 
and I hope you will forgive me ?” 

The bright blue eyes meet the keen grey 
Ones of the old Judge unflinchingly. 

“And why not, child?” he asked, in a tone 
of vexation. 

“Do you not know," she eaid, softly, “ that 
human love is not born of human will?” 

“ Ay, lassie, I do, to my cost!” he answered, 
sadly, more to himeelf than to her. “ ‘Tis 
true, tis pity! pity ‘tis, tis true! ”’ 

“ Then you understand ?" she whispered. 

“ Yet I thought you liked the lad, Marie?” 

“Ah! like bim! 89 I do! Marry do I, 
Sod with all my heart, to speak in fiae old 
English language befitting the pretty dress 
you gave me. Bat there is s deeper feeling, 
you know, than like—so you must not inquire 
turther,”” 

“Child, do you mean te tell me you really 
date for anyone?’ asked the Baronet. 

Well, it is a home question, but I'll 
Snswer it. Of course I do. Every Jill likes 
mare her Jack, whether she admits it or no. 

he only difference is, J admit it, and other 

8 often say no when they mean yes. It is 


*And you really mean that you wiil not 
accept Frank?” icquired the old man. 

‘80 you insist on my being Mrs. Buxter?” 
she replied, saucily. ‘ Very weil.” 

Then she turned to Frank with a pretty, 
coquettish courtesy. 

“Since your uncle will have it so, Mr. 
S:anley, let me beg you to accept my excuses, 
and to remain my friend. I have not too many, 
although I bave scores of acquaintances. Will 
you promise ?"’ 

‘Indeed I will! most gladly! It is just 
what I desired myself!" 

“Hash!” she laughed, ‘‘ You might flatter 
my vanity; and lam vain enough as it is— 
quite, lassure you. And, Sir Godfrey, I hope 
you will both remain here jast as long as ever 
you can, and not imagine us sach horrors as 
that we should get tired of you. I have only 
one favour to ask—don’t betray my confijence 
in a soft mood to either of my parents. Young 
people much prefer stolen apples, however 
sour, to the best which can be served at their 
father’s table, no matter how much trouble 
has been taken to deek them with leaves and 
flowers to make them inviting. So Ido not 
mean to les my pater and mater into my 
Becrets at present; and they muet not hear 
them from anyone else, or they might not like 
it. Do you agree to that, you nice old god. 
father? I need not ask—of course you do! 
You have never refused me anything yet, and 
I ard sure you are not going to begin now, are 
you?’ 

“TI don't know, child. You don't regard 
my wishes; why should I yours?” he began, 
fretfally ; but she cut him short. 

** Just because you have always been a dear, 
kind old thing to me; and, if I am spoilt, is 
is your fault, and not mine; and lam very 
much to be pitied, don't you see?’ and she 
knelt down by hie side, #nd laid her fair cheek 
against his wrinkled one. : 

A smile crept slowly about bis hard mouth. 

‘‘T am not to have my own way, then? Nor 
only so, I am to aid and abet you in your 
nanghtiness without so much as knowing 
whether you are bestowing your wicked little 
beart upon a decent fellow! Marie, you would 
coax & man to give you his wisdom teeth ! ’ 

**No, I shouldn’s, godfather !’’ she laughed, 
‘*T should not appreciate the gift ia the least. 
My own suit me admirably. Az to the young 
man I like, he is a very good fellow—not quite 
80 saintly as the ‘good young man who died,’ 
nor cut quite after his ymin bat, neverthe- 
less, he is very nice indeed, 80 make yourself 
perfectly happy upon the sabject. Do you 
understand, you dear old godfather?” and she 
om her soft red lips rest caressing!y upon his 

row, 

“‘ Have your own way, Marie,” he said. ‘I 
may as well give in at once. You always de, 
and that’s the truth in a nutshell. I'll 
keep your secret. And now you can ex- 
tract the like promise from your friend and 
brother, Frank, I havearranged to walk round 
the estate with your father, and time is up,” 
he added, as he drew his watch from his 
pocket and looked at it. 

‘And you're not vexed with me?” asked 
the girl, holding on by both his hands, and 
gazing into hie face earnestly. 

‘I was,” he admitted, ‘‘and more so still 
with that rascally nephew of mine, stuffing me 
up with his platonic fancies; batif you won't 
have him, and he knows it, of course he is 
right not to subjéct himself to a refusal. 
There is no more humiliating position for a 
n.”* 

‘*No, bat there is one deeper grade for a gir). 
and I have gone through it to-day!” oe 
Marie, ‘‘ to refuse the man before she bas been 
asked ! And I don’t think I shall ever quite 
forgive you, Sir Godfrey, for forcing it upon 
me. In fature, always select a room for private 
conversation, which does not lead into a con- 
servatory ; or peepin to make sure no one is 
reading among the flowers, or another time 
you may get into a worse sctape than you 
have done now.” 


“You saucy little puss!” he chuckled 
“Bo that is the way you turn the twhles 
on me when you come listening at the hey. 
hole, I’m ashamed of you, and my huix as 
grey ag your father’s.” 

** Poor old things !" she laughed. “ You oan- 
not help your thatches growing mouldy, bat 
your hearts keep fresh and green inside.” 

‘Do they?” he replied sadly, ‘‘ Mine was 
seorched up while my sun was at.its meri- 

ian , 


**Not so, godfather, or how could 7 have 
ever found it so good ?” 

“Go along, child! You're one too many for 
me. 

‘‘You mean you're one too many for us, 
as you are going away,” she cried merrily, 
chasing him tothe door like a very child. 

* How like a woman!” he ssid amusedly. 
“ You mean to have the last word.” 

** ¥es! if you will let me, Sir Godfrey; but it 
strikes me you have set your mind on thst 
youreelf.”’ 

He looked back over his shoulder and sheok 
his head at her, 

‘‘Remember Mrs. Lot,” she said wickedly, 
“ Godfather, if you're head had been intended 
to turn this way, it would have been fixed on 
80.” 

‘“* Marie, Marie, if ever a young torment was 
sent into the world it is you!” he laughed, as 
he shut the door, and went his way decidedly 
disappointed, bat amused neverthele:s with 
her quaint, wilfal ways. 

As the door closed, the girl turned round to 
her companion, and extended both her hande 
to him. 

“You will keep my secret too, Frank?" she 
said with a smile, ‘ Will you not?” 

“Is it veally true, Marie?” he inquired, 
regarding her earnestly. ‘Do you, indeed, 
care for anyone?”’ 

‘*T will be more friendly than ycu are, 
Frank,’ she returned, ina low voice. * You 
did not guess my secret, bat I do yours, I love 
someone as fondly as you do so ueone else, and 
I want you to beas open with me us I have 
been with you.” 

‘You cannot think how you have relieved 
my mind,” he said, smiling at her, »ad hold- 
ing her hands fast in his. “I was so very 
much afraid that I might have said -vasthing 
or done something when first I came to make 
you think. my love was yours, dear. Hearte 
are strange things; and, Marie, I should have 
asked you to marry me, undoubiedly, had 
I never seen Geraldine FiizHerbert, and L 
should have believed I loved you too, had not 
she awakened in me something 60 ¢:ffcrent 
that I knew, but too well, that my feeling for 
you was merely affection, not the fall sacshine 
of passionate love!” 

*‘And that moonlight glow we cull friend- 
ship,” she said, Ilcoking bravely into hiz eyes, 
with a smile, ‘ Yes; we will ever be frienda. 
Frank, and if I can help you to win rez F 
will. So you fancied that I cared for you? 
Fie! fie! for shame! ‘ Vanity, vanity, ail is 
vanity !' saith the preacher! Don’t take those 
fancies, dear boy, and then we shall get on 
splendidty i” 

‘‘I won't any more, little Marie; but you 
see, dear. I didn’t know your secret then, and 
I felt guilty, for Iam afraid I made some sharp 
running, and if you never meant anything 
serious I did. I knew my uncle's wishcs; and 
when I saw what a jolly little girl he wanted 
me to marry how could I be anwilling? No, 
I was as ready as ready could be, till——” 

* Ah! till,’ she interrupted. archly. ‘ You 
need say no more, Frank. We shall never 
mieunderstand each other now. I know yoar: 
seoret, and you know mine!” 

* Not quite, small woman!” he laughed. 
“ You know the object of my adoration, and I 
have not a clue to yours.” 

A ead smile flickered over the sweet face. 
‘You will bave to wait for that,” she said. 
“Now, tell me, Frank, did you find yoor 
theory ine 2? Isthe poetry of motion boro 
of love?” 








0 error I never intend to fall ioto.”’ 


Sic Godfrey stood still to look at her. 


‘Ip ia born of perfect sympathy whiob 
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creates the love, I thirtk,’’ “he replied, ‘thought. 
: a “ But Marie, it is*véry’ difficult-to tell, 
for it’all comes unexpectedly, and, Immiy ‘say, 
against your‘will. I cértainly ‘wanted "to care 
for you, and not for Miss FitzHerbert, ‘and 
yet——_"” 

**You found in her what you'had pictured 
as your ideal.” 

“Jast so! I felt she was my fate directly 
our 6yes met.” 

“Yes; I saw you did,” replied the girl, 
soft! © Do not fret, Frank; itis certain to 
come all right, quite certain! It is to be—you 
and the Ice Qaeen”: will meét‘again !”’ 


‘Marie,shave you heard ‘of her. Do you 
know anything ?”’ ‘he inquired, eagerly. 
‘No,-I do not—nothing at all ; but I feet, 
in a spiritualistio-sort-st-way,'that. 1 eh 
@ medium between you! '’:sheJaughed. 

“Ah, you are a good 
answered, withasigh. ‘I <:now quite well 
that you would :agsiet me if you could.” 


“And, Frank, [will write-direotly. I ascortaia 
‘anything. Then, if you like to‘come -back 
here. do. ‘You, will.ba heartily welcome.” 


ness, and:the pleasant hours I -have | spent in 


all: be’ 
little soul!" he. 


‘* How can I thank yau'for-all your. kind- . 


see, young birds.will.pair off and leave the old 
ones, So we-cannot expecs to keep.our:pretty 
fledgeling long; and if you must marry I would 
sooner.see Frank Stanley your husband than 
any young fellow I know. He. is an -houest, 
open led, I like him. He is handsome 
enough to please any gicl, I should say ; and 


4 my old. ftsiend Sir Godfrey told me. plainly 
“I would, indeed!” she replied; earneatly. 


that although his nephew, Godfrey,-maat be 
heir of Storm Castée ;and the -baronetcy, 
Frank -would inherit his wealth; and Sir 
Godfrey spoke of baying Forest Dene for him 
if -he. should. setile. down according to hig 
wishes, and-he les mesunderstand pretty freely 


** And then ?”’ he asked, eagerly. 

‘© Your love wil} melt'the’icé |" sheanswered 
as ‘éhe gave him a’bright ‘nod, and turned‘to 
leave the room. ‘‘ Remember, Frank, I will 
help you ‘when I ces the way.” 

She was standing, with the handle’ of the 
door in her-hand, looking’ back ‘at him with 
& strange, wistful expression’ apon her face. 

Ia a moment he was beside her. 

‘May I assist you “too, Gear?” he asked, 
“or is the course of your true love’ so smodth 
that ‘you need no ‘help? eet eae you 
for a-wife'will‘be a lacky fellow ; I-shall 
tell’‘him co when we meet!” 

He tried to catch the white fingers, but 
Lady Marie was ‘too quick ‘for him. She ‘was 


‘your ‘society? Very young men-are apt to 
underrate the powerof'the oppositesex. Yes,» 
Marie, no man*«could be so: geod:and true a 

pfriend:to meas you-havebecn. only wieh it 

were in my power to repay ‘you at all.ade- 

qustely —I do indeed. «And, little one, if-ever I, 
can help you with bimi will; ou Jet ma-know at, 
Ponee ?—for most readily: will:Ido so,” 


what.his wishes were. So when I saw what 
friends -you .and Frank had become, very 
naturally I anticipated.some serious result |” 

‘* What! dear old Forest Dene naur here? 
My favourite estate in all the midlands! Then 
oy Senlag will beour.neighbour.!” exclaimed 

é girl. 

a | ‘sDodon’t ‘know, »my dear. Sir Godfrey 
She looked into‘ his ~face ‘more ‘than half} cevtainly-spoke-of it ; bat don't say -you. beard 
sadly, yet a smile rested-upon the rediips. | it ‘from ‘me, «1 thave ‘no wish-to ‘raise hopee 

“ Thank you,'*she auswered, sofely, with @) which might not be falfitled; and my ancient 
look that: he‘could not: fathom. ‘You ebell | ghum -has»mot once referred tothe matter 
if ever Leee that you-can.. I will not forget.:| Jately, so-he may have changed -his mind. I+ 
And now we must say good-bye, or-better still, )} geemsto meshe haa never been himself vinve 
au revoir. Weshall meetegain. Take oareot | the night-of'the ball, when he had-thas. unusual 
yourself for her: sake, Frank, and. liye -a ‘fair :| attack. ‘cannot. make-out-what happened to. 
ha'f way down the'‘ball, and ranning from flife; which »may bean open:page-for (her:by-.} him—something did, surely ?”’ 
him with fleet footsteps, while she waved to band-by. ‘Foo ‘often -blota rwhioh -eannot be *\ Yes; something did,” retarned. Marie, 
him from’the top of the‘statrs’as she’vanished | erased stand out in the sunshine .of newly- | jhoughtfaliy. ‘‘Father,did you see the lady 
from his view. wedded joy, and cast unsightly shadows upon: | who was:dressed as ‘Night?’ ” 

“ Merry little son! } lam glad sheis happy,” | it. “If 1 merried:Ishonld'love tofeel that my | “Night? Let me see, I think Ido, Her 
murmured Frank, as he'turned into the library | husband’s:past was an open -beok to .m9;-&8.| diamonds were something oat of the common, 
once more. ‘I wish that neither she nor had }'mine would be to:vhim. In fact, should wems,| gndso: washer beauty. She hada kind heart, 
meét‘our fates at other hands. She would have | every little bit-of hie heart ‘for my-own; and too, I think, for #he ‘ran at! once to‘Sir God- 


been such a loving, cosy little’ wife ; but'it’ is 
not’to be, and I am glad the question is quite 
decided |” 

Had he seen Lady Marie at thatmoment he 
would probably not have thought her sohappy. 

She was standing - her Window with 
streaming eyes, apparently gazing out’over her 
father’s parklands, bat, in reality, blind’ with 
sorrow, and seeing nothing—her small: harts 
clasped tenaciously together, as though “that 
wouid still her pain. 

‘I felt sure—quite sure!” ‘she ‘murmitted 
low, ‘' andit is best to know—far best! Dear 
Prank, he has a Kind heart! It -wodld grieve 
him to know the truth. I ‘Will“keep ‘my 
peor "and down fell the heavy ¢ears‘un- 

efed. 


ot 


CHAPTER VIII. 
** ONLY FRIENDS!” 


Err Goprrey grew restless ‘to ‘return ‘to! 
his home when he realised that'his wishes 
converninzg Lady Marie and his nephew were 
not to be complied with ; and over “and over 
again he pumped Frank*as to °who the 
girl’s ‘lover was; but he was ‘as ignorant -as 
himeelf, and could not tell him’a*word. 

The young pevple were very eorry when the 
time for parting arrived, for they thoroughly 
enjoyed one another’s society. 

They stood hand clasped in hand, alone, hav- 
ing those “ last words’ whiéh’people who-eare 
for one anothér ‘find so painfully ‘ sweet, and 
80 sweetly panifal. 

“TI never knew what a girl-friend’ was be- 
fore, Marie,’’ ‘said Frank ; ‘“and ‘now, having 
found out, Iam troubled atthe thought’ of 
lettivg Fo great ‘a pleasure slip out of ny life. 
Things seldom repeat ‘themselves, and even 
when they ‘do ‘there is ‘generally ‘® lack of 
juet theold original fiver.” 


onee in my possession nothing: in the »world 
couldrtake it from;me!"’ 

‘* You will have-every little-bit, child! He 
‘would be i¢ss‘than-a man, .and«more than a 
brute, if he did not reoiprovate-sach devotion 
with heartand soul," retnyned 'rank, warmly. 
‘¢ And now Bhearmy-unole’s voiee; the carriage 
rigiat ‘the door, Marie, litsle friend; do you 
think that lucky fellow would geadge me just 
one‘hiss?” 

“No, I do not think Le would,” she 
ans wered, with the same tad smile, and slowly 
‘lifted her'lips to his, arid kisged ‘hia, quietly, 
gently, lovingly, as an affectionate sieter might 


+ the coming parting. 
She had:cheered: him as-to their next meet- 
ing, butwellshe knew that the old.seweet com- 
hpanionship could never again be renewed as it 


‘through her being with asad “ never again.” 
Bat Lady Marie was too proad to wear 
‘her heart upon her-sleeve—far too proud aud 
high-spirited. 

She went ont with Frank Sianley to: the 


‘both to him and her godfather; and hers was 
the laet white handkerchief which flattered on 


of Mears Norton Towers. 

‘‘ There go our last guests; Marie!” said the 
Earl, slipping:his hand through the girl's arm. 
Yh will you do without -your‘play fellow, 

i ” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
‘* About the same'as jy 0u will without yours, 


and I shall miss'Frank.” 
faee'beside him. 


hpause. ‘' To'tell the truth, I ¢xpected:to have 
‘heard some news before: these two left, -bat I 


‘I hope it will not’ be'so in our cate |’ she}suppose-I'wae mistaken.” 


answered, with assumed brightness. 

“Priendehip-is foye without wings, so 
there is the less likelihood ‘of its’ flying wway. 
Have'no dulffears, Frank! T prophesy'that we 
shalf*nieét aguin, and that by théen’there will 
be bright Gaye in store for you. It ‘is borne 
in vpon‘me“that I'shall ‘yet be able to ‘help 
you to the happiness which you desire ‘for 
yourself,” 


A ‘rose-leaf seemed :to flatter over the fair 
face, then Marie'was'hersdlt- again. 


innocence, 


“ Heart: whole; sh!” chedaugheds “ Well, I> 
am'beth glad@andeorry. I don't:wish to. part. 


with yout all;my girl. It-would-be ‘areal 





your mother woulddo without “you;!but you 


do ; and -he never knew how the young heart ) 
Sopra Smeneoe tga beave apizit quailed ; 


‘had been, and the echo of her own words rang . 


‘hall deor, and spoke her adieux with the reat,, 


thie breeze-as they drove down the fine avenue’ 


tdad!” shesaid. “ You will mise Sir-Godftey, 
He looked down-keenly at%the sweet young: 
“Ig that all, Marie?” he asked, after:ac 


“Mhab news?’ she: neked, with pretended » 





trouble to me to do so, and I can't think what: 


frey's’assiatance.”’ 

“Dad, do ‘you think that itwwas the frat 
time’those two had ntet ?”’ 

‘Bless my soul, my dear! What ques- 
tions you ‘ask! “How on ‘arth shoald I 
know? I suppose so, or they would: have 
ised-one another like ordinary! beings,” 
exclaimed the Earl. ‘“Sarely you are not 
Weaving a romance about your poor old gdd- 
father, when he)has been a decided ‘woman 
hater for‘so'many years?” 

“Yes, I-am! Gome, tax your memory, 
father. Was ‘there never a°whisper-of some 
love -affair, <a ‘flirtation, even-?’’ Jaughed 
Marie, ‘“‘ DPhave set my heart-on fiacing ‘cut 
what made both Sir: Godfrey.aad: Mra, Fitz. 
Herbert-so ill. She thad to -leave, you #now. 
She seemed ‘thoroughly ‘upset and: ‘agitated ; 
and, ‘what‘is more, her anxiety about him was 
keen. My'bélictisshenot-enly hasiloved him, 
but'loves ‘him still !” 

 FitzHerbert!’’ repeated Lord Carstairs. 
“The very name? Yes, there wus -ovce & 
whisper concerning a lady ‘bearing that 
devidedly pretty cognomen—a ‘rivh widow of 
a Bombay merchant. She married the old 
rascal forhis money. And T’have-heard that 
he was as‘yéllow ae his guineas. There’is n0- 
accounting for — : ne canaecet 
and certainly she managed’ i e° 
the money whien he-died; amd, I suppose, she 
wished ‘to keep it too. ay it — money, 
to judge by appearances, she might have mar- 
ried sel Vices affections ‘were disengaged, 
for she is about as beautiful adany one ever saw ; 
and, although she ‘has ‘left’ youth behind, she 
is lovely still! Yet it appeats,-with wil ‘these 
advantages, she continaés to -be Mus. Fita- 
Herbert. Possitly, afterall, whe'liked her old 


yellow husband, and cannot forget ‘His jaan- 


diced face.” sta al 
“ Or perhaps she loved Sir Godfrey too 
to roice tens else?” paid ‘Murie, dog- 
maticall ting in her romnce, 
“Unlikely, my wed I — sama, k- 
flinty old friend seriously in the charac 
ionee, at any rate, for the past twenty-five 


returned ;Marie, with a smile. 
“ Dad,-ieit not very odd.what became of Mrs. 
andMiss. FitzHerbert: that night? I really 
think)they. must be staying somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, and that some day we shall 








YreOGened BX 


- 
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* we are only friends! ’’ 
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meet them again, If we do,I shall try and 
find out-if Sir Godfrey ever was a real friend.” 
« And I through whom they obtained their 
ticketr. It-is thing-which.bas been bother- 
ing-me ever-sinoe.” 
“You wouldn't task saeh,a question, dad ! 
It would-sound so. inkeapitable!" objeoted 


arie. 
wer Woulde't I though, my dear? I-ehould 
do it in. gentlemanly. way, of course; ‘bat I 
shonld do it, severtheless.”’ i 

“ Well, I hope.you will have the chanee,” 
she ssid. ‘“ What.a lovely girl. her daughter 
was? Do you remember her?” ; 

“Yes! She was dressed in a very frosty 
costame, and looked jike a,marble statue. I 
suppose she . was, a8, you say, beantifal; but, 
personally, I prefer a rosy flesh-and-bleod look- 
inggitl! ’ aud biseyes.rested lovingly upon his 
daughter. ‘‘ Marie, child!’’ .he~added, ‘‘are 
you quite.¢ure Frank Stanley dees not care for 
you? for I-should,be-very-sorry if you:let any 
misunderstanding -eome between you? ‘The 
fact is, Sir Godfzey spoke of -itjas a .cestainty 
some ‘time eince |.’ 

‘Diemias, the .idea, father mine!” she 
replied, earnestly, her forget-me-not eyes up- 
turned to;his.. ‘I am. qnite, quite sare that 


CHAPTER 1X. 


THE ‘‘ MEET” AT HARLINGTON -SPIRNEY. 





Tax Reotor of Harlingtan, the little. parish | 
where Mre. BitzHerbert .resided, called;.at . 
last.at Mears Norton Towers; and, apologising . 
for his tardiness in doing. 80, explained how 
the illness and subsequent death ofa relative 
had called and kept him away both from the | 
ball and the neighbourhood. ‘* However,” he | 
remarked, ‘I sent you two good representa- , 
tives, did I.net?” ; 

“T remember that you wrote for tickets, | 
but I do not know who-your friends were!”’ | 
returned the Countess. } 

“No! What, did not the FitzHerberts . 
introduce thentselves to your netice? You 
could aot have bexiitwo hendsomer »women.in | 
the room, Dillewarreas |” i 

Lady Marie-almost jamped out of her | 


chair. 

“ The FitzHierberts.! '’-she cried.. ‘Do you 
know thern;:Mr. Bramley?” 
“Well, L:rather ‘think I.do! They-have 
come;to: live at Harlington, and.are a great, , 

help:to me,:I.can-assure you! ” 

“Oh |’ Jaughed Lady Oarstaing, ‘Leu ppose :. 
we shaliseon shave. to offer :you our congra- | 
tulations? Which is it to be, spxing .or 
autamn ?”’ 

“lwieh Mrs. FitaHerbert regariied .the 
matterin the same!light!’’ he replied; good- 
humenuredjy, ‘ Lshonld: certaialy..prefer: the 
mother! Beautifnlias Miss, Bitz Hexbert.is, she 
is decidediy an: iceberg. Moreover, I doi net 
think happiness .cemes:of middle-aged men 
marrying young. isis; <bot Vil ,tell yeu 
honestly, I would propose to the widow to. | 
morrow if Iithonght she wonld aceept;me!” 

‘“‘ Mamma,” -seid: Lady Marie, :abrapily,. 
“we must go oversand ;callon ‘these ladies. 
They must feel lonely among strangers)! "’ 

“Lam: sure they cannot feil\to be pleased. to 
see you!’’ answered, Mr.. Bramley. ‘' For 
although they: seem-to have so.many resourees 
In themeelvyes-—+that they -are,:I should . say, 
never dull—still, Mrs. FitzHerbert said sueh 
kind and flattering things of you, Lady-Marie, 
that I am donvineed :that she would like .to 
make your farther acquaintance.” 

‘Then vwrerwilkead),-will sve not, mother? ” 

“If yomnwish it, darling! But they will 
hardly thenious, unlesstkey. bavea carriage |” 
said the Countess, 

‘Ob! ithey have!” replied the parson, 
briskly, ‘amd Mea. WitzHerbert strides. like 
& bird, /Bhe..bunsing tempted her ‘to. the 
shires, ‘Phe danghiter,Jooke well-in.the saddle 
too, but she Jacks the mother's experience. 


, Matter, Mrs, FitzHerbert. Possibly your 
| your.face touched a.chordin his memory long 


I suppose we shall have you at the mext, 
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‘meet’ at Harlington, Lady Marie?.. If so, ashe eaid, the creatureiwas,‘s% (black as a 
I shall be pleased to see you at lanch or = coal.” 


breakfast, whichever yon like-to call it, before } 
we start. Then I can introduce you formally , 


to the ladies,” ics 


‘Tt ismext Wednesday, is it not.?’”’ asked 
Paeeg “ Phank you. All well, I will be 
ere,’ 


And the following Wednesday she went, ; 


notwithstanding the that the meet was.a 
dozen miles off,.and her father unable toaccom- 


pany her. ; pe 


She sent:on. the horse she meant to ride With | 
a groom the night before to Mr. Bramley's 
stables, at -his suggestion, and rode-over the | 
first thing in ‘the morning upon her 


favourite hack, attended. by the head-groom, | 


who. had grown. grey.in her father's service, 

The Har have preferred her not, going,, 
but.Lady.Marie had made.up-her mind to it, 
and.the-thing ;was settled. 

Bo did Mrs, FitzHerbert look.in her 
perfectly fitting habit, that no one could 
believe it,possible -that she was, or could be, 
the-mother,of.the handsome girl who accom. 
pained her; and cothonght Lady. Marie, when 
eden Teom, and -was introduced 

em. 

‘‘Tam glad to meet you again,” said the 
widow,-for.I.fear you, must have .considered 
prs pa a rade, without a-word of 
thanks for-all; your.kindneas.}”’ 

** Not .s0,” replied Mazie,.gently. ‘I saw 
that you were suffering, and glad to get away, 
Still.that didnot prevent. Mr. Stanley being, 
mach upset.at the losgef yeu,’’ and she turned 
to. watch. the effect.of her words upon the Ice 
Queen, who was looKing as cold as ever, 

Her features did not change, but those 
wonderfal eyes did. softencd.and seemed 
filled. by a.strangelight from witbin. 

‘*T hope you have not thongktas rude for 
not; calling,’ continued -Mre,. FiizHerbert ; 
“ Bat I have not been very welljand:I thought 
you would possibly have a housefal -of 
Visitors, 50-——” 

‘-No.all are gone wow,’ said Marie. ‘Sir 
a a Hamilton and his nephew were the 

She, gavee- little sigh of. relief.. 

“Then he is quite well again?" she said, 

* Qaite. I.don’t:think.there was much the 


name reminded ,himvof .some old : friend, or 


silenced. Chance likenesses are often strik- 
ing,” and,Maxzie watched the fine. face glow 
pale, and was satisfied ‘that .she waa 
right. 

Then she, glanced: at.Geraldme, and saw 
that the light.had, faded, for she had.said that 
Frank had gone away, 

“I hope-we shall be friends” suggested 
Marie,,with a smile. ‘‘My.mother-is coming 
over to, call. with; me very, soon.” 

She longed to. let, Geraldine.know how dear 
she.was to Frank. Stanley, but the.cold;beanty 
of the girl seemed to defy confidence, and she 
saw. that it was better.to:be silent. 

Shanty afterwards the horses were at the 
dooryand.the ladies were.in the saddle, and 
following Mr. Bramley to Harlington Spinney, 
where they would fallin with the ‘‘ meet.” 


It-was an.animated and. pretty sight. The| y 


spinny was upon. high .ground and. from the 
fields surrounding.it there. waca grand and 
spreading view, stretching miles away. over 
plain,.bilJ; and dale, the ,pretty church of 
Harlington nestling.in.the valley, surrounded 
by red. roofed.,cottages and. some fine, now 
leafless trees. 

The, Reetory and .the quaint old-fashioned 
Priory,.as ancient asthe church itself, and, 
donbtless :at.one-time in connection with it. 

The “meet” wasa large one, and Marie 
noticed: that there were many unfamiliar 


faces among the rideve, who had come from ay 


diatance. 

Her usual hunter was ill, and she was there- 
fore obliged. to.xide.a: new. one which had jast 
been; purehasad, for, her. by, her father, which he 


their sleek steeds 





had laughingly. named ‘' Wallsend,’ because, 


Lady. Marie had mounted the animal several 
times, and had been much pleased with 
er new pesseasion; but then she had not 
fallen in with the honnds, or she might not 
have given ‘Wallsend’ so. good a character. 

Undoubtedly the.three ladies:known to our 
readers at that ‘‘meet’’ were the :beat riders 
of the fair sex in the field. : 

Mra. FitzHerbert,in a black habit made 
rfectly plain, and fitting her like wex, with 
a silk hat.and.short veil, plain linen collar and 
ouffa, and white doeskin gloves, locked, 
perhaps, the most like “ going;” while her 
daughter wore Lincoln: green, and. Lady Marie 
dark blue,, peatassls braided like an Husear’s 
jacket, witha soft felt hat to match, and doe- 
skin gloves. 

Many admiring éyes followed them, as the 
three remarkably pretty women trotted by on 
» accompanied by Parson 
Bramley, and followed by their.grooma, 

And.one gentleman seemed: espe cially struck 
by the group, and sat with his cigar uplifted, 
forgettiag to raise it to.his lips, co taken up 


to |~was he admiring the beanty. of the ladies, 


“ By Jove!” he exclaimed to another man 
near, ‘It is not often you see three.such 
women.as those.tagetber. They sre. each in 
their style beauties, Two are sisters, ;I sup- 
pose. They are wondrously handsome, too; 
put I think the other is a regular queen of 
rosebuds Yes, she is my taste —a little 
darling one could make love to with a thororgh 
sense of gatisfaction | ”’ 

“You're coming out, Hamilton !” laughed 
the other, ‘ I-mever heard you so animated 
before on the subject of girls. I thought you 
were rather of the U/az2 order!” 

‘Possibly, when -there are none worth 
admiring; but-in-the, present instance I muat 


i admit.the perfections of all three; and, more- 


over, they ‘all ride:gplesdidiy! They are an 
ornament. to the huniing field ;. but, 1 don't like 
the.look of that fiery black beast upon which 
my'fairy qneen is mounted. It has a wicked 
eye, and-e coral-lined nostril. See how impa- 
tiently it,paws.the ground? Do you know who 


.| the lady is, Ferndale?” 


Sir Jasper Ferndale blew a cloudlet of white 
smoke from hia lips, 

‘*Sarely |!” -he :replied, ‘‘ Lady Marie ‘St. 
Clare haa been- brought up among us. She, is 
the only. child of Lord, Carstairs, andisa great 
favourite in the county.” 

‘“Indeed!’’ answered the obher, with 
interest. ‘ Then I have heard of them. They 
are frienda of my, anole, Sir Godfrey Hamil- 
ton!’ 

“ Yes, that is.so, I met him there lately. 
He-has jost-left, You will be-sorry to miss 
him?” 

** Not, particularly,” returned the other with 
@ smile. ‘My uncle though he is, and his. 
heir thongh I am, we do net see, much of one 
another; for, strange to say, he resents the 
law of inheritance, and owes me a gradge- 
beeanse I needs must come after him!” 

‘* Unless he marries,’’ retarned Sir Jasper, 
wickedly, ‘‘One has heard of that sort. of 
thing, you. know, There is no fool likean old 
fool; and Sir-Godfrey might marry, and-epite 

ou,’ 
‘* Well, I confess the possibility of such a 
thing never struck me,’’ Janghed Captain 


-Hemilton ; ‘‘ bat, of course, as. you say, it is. 


on the cards. If he wishes to,ke is heartily 
weloome, I, have,enough to rub along with 
in the service; and I would not exchange it 
for any other life. If I inherited it, Storm. 
Castle would not:see muchiof me. for many 
years to come, I oan assure you!” 

‘“Chacun @ son gout,” retorted Sir Jasper. 
“A -eonntry life for me. Bat, Hamilton, I 
have a surprise. for you. ‘What relations do 
ou Suppose the dark beaaties are to one 
another? Trust a parson for alwaysgetting 
the pretty women in tow. Old Bramley is 
trying to.make himself agreeable.to the lot,” 

** Weil, I should not mind relieving him 02 
the company of. the.rose-bud at all.” 
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“T daresay not. Bot what about the 
relationship of the others ?”’ 

“ Sisters,’ remarked the Captain, laconio- 
ally. 

* Not a bit of it, Mother and daughter! 
They begin life early in India, do they not ?”’ 

* Do they come from the sunny East?” 

“Yes. They bail from the Panjaub last, I 
believe. Their name ia FitzHerbert.” 

“Indeed! A friend of mine was engaged 
out there toa girlof that name. Hark! there 
is tte horn! They have found!” and in 
another moment the Jacies were forgotten, 
and everyone was scampering wildly after the 
hounds, who had broken away, and were 
streaming down the valley, with the bright 
coats of the bhuntemen and whips in their 
midst, and the “ red tail” well ahead, the field 
following with cheerfal “tally ho!’ 

“ By Jove!” said Sir Jasper to his friend, 
‘‘ Lady Marie will have her hands fall with 
that beast! I wonder Carstairs lets her ride 
it. She's a handy little woman with the rib- 
bons, bot that black devil will prove too much 
for her if she does not look out!" R 

Captain Hamilton gave no answer; but he 
rode after ‘the rosebud,’’ so as to be near her 
in case of emergency. 

The danger he expected came soon enough. 
‘* Wallsend” gave some furious back-jamps, 
and, taking the bit in his teeth, rashed madly 
on, Ceptain Hamilton following in his wake. 


(To be continued.) 








A FORTUNATE FIND. 


—20:— 


A YELLOW gleam of dying sunlight stole into 
e small, plainly-fornished room in the second 
siory of an old Eust.end house. It strayed 
over the bare floor, and trailed itself across 
the bed in a corner, and the white face upon 
the pillow, a pitifallittle face, with the groat 
dark eyes fixed vpon the dingy ceiling, while 
one thin, frail hand stroked the head of a 
balf-starved kitten which nestled upon the 
cosree covering of the bed. 

** Nearly done, mamma!” asked the child’s 
soft, weak voice. 

** Nearly done, darling! Be patient a little 
longer,” came the low, soft answer, snd the 
obild sighed plaintively, aud said no more. 

Between the fire and the one window, as 
though to catch the little light which lingered 
in the western eky, & writing-desk was stand- 
ing, and, seated at the desk, a woman worked 
away for dear life, the smali hand which held 
the pen fairly flying over the paper. 

She was young, with a pale, pensive face, 
end sad, thoughtfal brown eyes; her plain 
black dress told its own story of desolation and 
bereavement, 

Blowly the moments went by, and still the 
pen flew over the paper. The thoughtfal look 
ceepened on her face, and the Jines around the 
firm, patient mouth grew tenser; she turned 
the last page, and, with a sigh of relief, laid 
her pen upon the rack. 

‘** Thank Heaven !” she ejaculated, fervently, 
“itisdone, I will take it to the office at 
once. I shall be in time, and if it suits Mr. 
Scott will pay me.” 

She canght her breath with a gasp of horror, 
and she small hands trembled as she tied on 
her hat before the cracked mirror. 

‘* If it should not please him—or—if he de- 
-_ to pay me at once—I—Heaven help 
me ” 

And the poor little overworked woman, with 
= = of manuscript in her hand, approached 

e bed, 


“ Bertie, darling !” she said, softly, stooping | thief 


to kiss the child. ‘Can you stay alone till 
mamma comes back? I must go to the office, 
you know, dear, and when I come home I will 
bring you——”’ 

She hesitated, checking the promise upon 
her lips. How did she know,that she would 
be fortunate enough to procure the needed 


movey? §o she kept back the rash promices 
and hurried away. 

Nina Grey bad not always been poor. She 
‘was an orphan, and had been adopted by a 
wealthy old man, childless and slone~his 
wife having died soon after their marriage. 

When she was nineteen (she was Nina Bart 
then), Herbert Grey began io call upon her. 
For some unaccountable reason the old man 
did not fancy young Grey; but he was good 
and noble, and Nina loved him; and at last 
she became his wife. 

The old man died soon after, and no will 
being found it was presumed that he had 
disinberited his adopted child, and the estate 
reverted to the next-of-kin—Eustace Milward 
—the nephew referred to. 

Herbert Grey and his winsome wife did not 
mourn over the loss of the fortune; be had a 
good situation, and for a time everyt went 
on smoothly. Bat alas! he si and 
died; and Nina, with her child, was left to 
face the cold world alone. 

She took courage for Bertie’s sake, and 
fought her battle bravely. Bat, after all, the 
world looked pretty dark, to her, that chill 
November day as she hurried down the long 
ee street towards the publishers’ 
office. 

Soch an accumulation of debts, and Bertie 
il], and—she could not shut her eyes to the 
fact—her own health was failing 


away? 

‘Arrived at the office, she was shown at once 
into the presence of Mr. Scott, whose business 
is was to read the manuscripts and judge their 
merite. 

She was accustomed to his brisk, good- 
natured ways. She laid the roll of closely- 
written paper in his hand now, with a wistfal 
glance into his face. 

“If you will—if you can read it now," she 
— a <= owe ‘ seeiiath ; 

“Sorry to disappoint you, rey,’ 
Pm | the pala. blandly, “bat the 
= i , We are overstocked at present, 
and—— 

‘** You do not wish it! ”’ she gasped, sinking 
upon & chair which stood near. ‘“ Oh! what 
shall I do?” 

Mr. Scott gazed into her face with critical 


e8. 

m Do not distress yourself!” he said, kindly. 
‘*T will see what can be done for you to-mor- 
row. In the meantime, Mrs. Grey, I will 
glance over your story myself, and report as 
soon as possible,” 

“ Very well.” 

She arose, pale and trembling, for the short, 
dark day was drawing to a close, and she must 
hasten home to her dying child. 

How could Mr. Scott know that she was 
starving, and that, perhaps, her child would 
be dead before to-morrow? Bat she could 
not tell her sad story—she could not beg, so, 
with a faltering “ good-evening,” she left the 
office. 

Oat on the crowded street, not a block 
away, her foot struck some small object lyi 
upon the pavement ; and, stooping, she piaked 
it up. 

Heavens! a well-filled pocket-book ! 

She stepped inside a sheltered doorway near, 
and paused to collect her thoughts. 

Visions danced before her eyes of the com- 
forts she would bestow upon her child. Poor 
little fellow! his illness was partially owing 
to the lack of proper nourishment. 

The mother's heart leaped at the thought of 
how the pale face would light up with pleasure ; 
and then all at once she remembered, with a 
sharp, keen pang, that the money was not 
hers—and if she kept it she would be a 


er. 

She opened the pocket-book. It was fall of 
crisp greenbacks; and there, on the inside, 
was the name in gilt letters—Eustace Mil- 


ward. 
Bhe flew like the wind down the street, and 
was ere long at the handsome house which bad 
onoa been her own home, and standing in its 








. What | 
would become of her child if she were taken | 





master's presence—a fine looking man with 
bloe eyes and wavy brown hair. He gazed us 
her in eurpriee, 

“TI have been looking for you everywhere,” 
he said, calmly, ‘I have advertised for you 
for weeks, but all in vain. Had we not now 
met, Nina, I should have given up in despair, 
I am glad to tell you that my uncle did not 
disicherit you. He made a will leaving all to 
you, and I have found it where he had securely 
hidden it. The fortune is yours, Nina. This 
ia your house. Even the money in shat purae 
ne your own property. Heaven! I have killed 

er!”’ 


For, pale and death-like, she had sunk down 
at his feet. It was only excitement and weak. 
ness, however, and she soon recovered, for joy 
seldom kills. 

Restored to consciousness, they sat down to 
talk the matter over. 

“I will accept the fortune gladly,” she 
said, softly, after a thoughtfal silence, “ onl 
on — a you share it with me, 
would not enjoy it at your expense. 

Yet he had not scrapled to possess the for. 
tune, though he knew that she, a weak woman, 
needed it. 

Her noble conduct shamed him, and from 
that hour he was a different man. 

He left the city shortly after, and they did 

ot meet again for months. 

In the meantime, Bertie was removed to his 
new homs, and it was not long before he was 
well and strong once more, 

People say that Nina Grey is going to change 


' her name to Milward when E astace retarns to 
} ee agg her the future looks very bright to 


this comes from the cimple 


; all 
finding of a pocket-book. 








A CRUEL SILENCE. 
—10:— 
CHAPTER Y. 


Lorp Kerra stood by his sister on the 
terrace. Her husband had frantically com. 
mended Belle to his care, and then gone back 
todo what will and strength could to arrest 
the devastation of his home. 

A groom had been sent off on horseback to 
summon the fire-engines. Some of the ser- 
vante, under the direction of their master and 
the batler, were doing what they could to play 
upon the flames with the long garden hose. 
Oshers were collecting the valuables and 
carrying them, while there was yet time, to 4 
place of safety. 

Everyone had been rescued! Not one was 
missing ! That had been Mre. Colyer's report to 
her brother ; but suddenly Harold and Isabelle 
were horrified to see a white, terrified face 
appear at one of the upper windows ! 

Belle bad been very brave till then. Not 
one shriek of dismay had escaped her; bat 
now she turned to her brother with a bitter 


cry. 

z Oh, Harold! itis Ivy! She will be burnt 
to death! Her room is at the very end of that 
wing. Oh! why did no one see that she was 
missing!” 

Generous to a fault themselves, the brother 
and sister never dreamed that Mrs. Colyer had 
purposely deceived them—that her eugle eye 
had seen from the ficat the girl she hated was 
absent. 

Lord Keith never paused to thiak of how Ivy 
remained in peril, Is was enough for him to 
see ber danger. 

“ Belle”*—and his voice had a very tender 
ring as be to hia little sister—‘ you 
—— mind my leaving you alone, will you, 

lear ” 

A motley crowd had gathered by this time; 
but Lady Belle was not one to give way to 
nervous fears. She pulled her far cloak more 
closely round her—for the night air was cold, 
aaa they were in August—and she 
simply,— _ 








Keith, gravely. 
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«J gee the General over there. I will go to 
him. Oh! Harold, do try and get some one 
to eave Ivy ?” 


less borden into it. 


The General's voice I should not like it suggested he ‘urned Stocks 


declared the ladder would never bear the into a hospital!'’ 


double weight. In the distance he could hear 


' 


“Ob, that is quite a different thing!’ said 


He nodded, He just waited till he saw theapproach of the fire-engines! For a moment ; Sarah Colyer. “ Lord Keith is quite cne of 
Keith wondered if it would be safe to wait for ; the family, dear Belle. I know a good deal 


Isabelle under the General's care, then he went 
up to she astonished butler, who was directing 
the men which valuables to save first, and 
demanded a ladder. 

“There is someone left in the house!” said 
“When the fire-escape 
arrives it may be too late. Find me a’: 
ladder!" 

‘ Js’s as much as your life's worth to risk it, 
my lord!” eaid the butler, respectfully, when 
he had realised Keith's intention. ‘No’ 
ladder we've got would reach up to that window, 
and the staircase is impassable for smoke! ” 

But with the quiet air of authority which 
never failed him, Harold persisted. 

Ove of the gardeners lashed two ladders 
together, and pointed them towards the j 
window where the girlish face had stood so | 
sorrowfally. 

Half.a.dozen men seized the lower ladder to 
steady it in its position, and then from all 
those voices there went up a ringing cbeer as 
Lord Keith planted his foot on the lowest rail 
and began hie perilous ascent. 

His pluck had gone home to all their hearts. 
He was their young lady's brother—a stranzer 
to Dalbury, but dear to them for that reason, 
and he had rushed into danger to save the 
orphan girl they had seen grow up in their 
midet ! 

Leaning en the General’s arm, Isabelle 
watched her brother with feverishly anxious 
eyes. It was still far from daybreak, but the 
red glare of the fire was more vivid than any 
sunlight. She could follow every movement of 
Harold! 

“Is it dangerous?” she asked General 
Piumsted, anxiously. ‘‘ You know, he is the 
last of ourhouse!” 

‘He is a born hero!” cried the General, 
rapturouely. ‘‘ He ought to have been a soldier. 
Please Heaven, he'll save the little girl | She's 
too eweet a flower for such a death!” 

“She ought to be ashamed of herself for 
giving 80 much trouble !’’ put in Mra Colyer, 
amiably. She was standing close to Jeabelle, 
and could not resist this cut at poor Ivy. 
‘‘Who is Miss Martin that Lord Keith should 
risk his life for her?" h 

“She is a woman in distress,” rejoined the 
General. quietly, ‘‘and as such appeals to any 
man’s chivalry! Oourege, Lady Belle! Your 
brother is not in such peril as Mrs, Colyer 
thinks; and remember, whether he succeeds 
or not, you must be proud of him to your 
dying day!” 

Belle's eyes glistened. Oareless little batter- 
fly though she might seem, she had a very 
tender heart, and Harold had a large place 
In it, 

Meanwhile Lord Keith pressed on. He 
psssed the point where danger had been feared, 
at the joining of the ladders. He felt the 
upper one ehake as he began its ascent, and 
noticed, to his dismay, that it was so old and 
rotten it could hardly sustain the double 
weight of himself and Ivy. 

On, on he pressed until at last he reached 
the window whence her white face had 
appeared for help! 

She wae not at the window now! It stood open, 
and Keith jumped into the room! The emoke 
almost blinded him ; but at last, on the floor, 
he perceived a little white heap, and uncer- 
Btood the truth. The poor child, half. 
suffocated, had fainted from fright! There 
Was no time to attempt to restore her ! Already 
the flames were bursting into the room. 

_Her unconscious state made his task more 
difficult; bat Harold never faltered. Tubing 
the slight form in his arms, be found his way 
back to the window, and paused there for a 
moment to take breath ere commencing his 
terrible descent. 

The crowd beneath were watching him with 
esger, strained eyes. Four of the men were 
holding a large blanket, and Sir Edward 





sbeir arrival; but the flames were advancing 


jever faster. Already he could feel their fiery 


heat | There was nothing for it but to go on. 

He thought of his mother, and shuddered at 
the blow it would be to her if he perished in 
his attempt ; bot though only twenty-four, the 
young Viscount spared no regrets for himeelf. 
The lot thas looked g0 fair had an ugly crook 
in it. The life that was risked for Ivy’s had 
@ sad eecret in it. 

Lady Belle shut her eyes. She simply could 
not watch that sight. They could hear the 
ladder creak as Harold passed slowly down. 
If it gave way at such a height from the 
ground it must be certain death! Bot help 
was coming. The firemen were nearer than 
they bad seemed to Harold in his agonised 
gaze. Just as it seemed to him he was torn 
ing dizzy, and that his hands were Josing their 
bold on Ivy, the fire-escape was planted 
egainst the wall, and a tall fireman ronning 
up, seized the girl from Harold's slackening 
grasp. Five minutes more and she was safe 
under Lady Tregarthan’s care, while Harold 
was lying, white and motionless, on the green 
graes, with his sister chafing his clenched 
hands. 

“It was a eplendid act of heroism!” Sir 
Edward said afterwards to a friend ; ‘‘ for, you 
see, the girl was a stranger to him, and he had 
everything to make life presions. I dont 
know which I admired most, his pluck or 
the cool, collected way in which he set about 
the thing. He never seemed even to see the 
risk he ran!” 

The fire was not £0 fatal as had been feared 
at firat. Only one wing of the house—that con- 
taining the chief bedroome—was destroyed. 
The other, and the main portion of the build- 
ing, escaped. No human )ife was lost. The 
picture gallery, the grand drawing-room, and 
the library were all uninjured. 

Sir Edward was unutterably relicved. He 
had thought at first the whole place would be 
@ pile of blackened ruins by daylight. 

“I owe it all to your brother, child!'’ he 
said, fondly, to Belle. “‘ But for his pressnce of 
mind in sounding the alarm bell we mizht 
all have been burned to death in our beds!" 

Toe party who had parted the night b:fore 
met at breakfast with only three defauiters, 
Ivy and Lord Keith were far too iil to be 
moved from the beds where they hud been 
carried, and Lady Tregarthan was waitiog 
for the doctor's arrival. Belle would gladly 
have shared her vizil; bat Geoffrey was so 
anxious about hia little wife that only her 
company could reassure him. 

Sir Edward sat opposite his daughter.in- 
law, intensely thankful for the mercy shown 
him in bis family’s escape. The General 
looked as proud as ever, though less cheerful 
than was his wont. John Colyer was pale 
and anxious, but his mother and sister were 
quite in spirits. 

‘* Of course your wife will send that unfor- 
tunate girl back to her fiiends, Edward?” 
said Mrs. Oolyer to her half-brother. ‘It 
would be absurd for Hermione to burden her- 
self with an invalid!” 

Sir Edward's eyes flashed. There were 
times when he felt heartily ashamed of his 
sister. 

‘* Hermione ia not  fair-weather friend,” 
he said, qaietly. ‘We have not had time to 
coneult about it; but I take it for granted she 
will agree with me. Miss Martin came to 
spend two or three months with us, and 
because she hae sustained a terrible shook 
while our guest is no reason for us to shorten 
her visit!” 

‘But to turn Siocks into a hospital would 
be most inconsiderate, and——”’ 

Belle interrupted her. 

‘I rather fancy my brother will need as 





called out to Lord Keith to throw his help. 


much care and nursing as poor little Ivy, bus 


— 





about nursing, and I shall be delighted to he'p 
you take care of bim!” 

“I don’t think that will be necessary,” said 
Sir Edward, with bis cool decision. ‘* As your 
mother has suggested, Sarah, Stocks must be 
& very quiet house for the next few weeks; su I 
think it would be pleasanter for you to retarn 
home to-day, and to fizish your visit some 
other time when we can make things more 
agreeable for you!” 

-Did he know that they had given up their 
furnished apartments, and had quite counted 
on staying at Dalbury till Christmas? Perbaps 
he gueesed it, His sister began a disclaimer. 

* No one could be more anxious to help dear 
Hermione than we are. I am sure, Edward, 
you do Sarah an injustice by thinking she 
would wish to desert the house of mourning.” 

‘* We hope if, won't become that!” said Sir 
Edward, hastily, seeing Beile’s eyes fill with 
tears; “but I could not thiok of detaining 
you among such gloomy surroundings. Why, 
our Belle will naturally be ‘anxions about 
her brother, and my wife won't leave poor 
little Ivy to hired nursing, so you see there 
won't be anyone at hand to entertain lady- 
guests !"’ * 

John interposed. There were times when 
this ay Amer young man aseerted him- 
self as the head of his family. He did so now. 

‘There is a first-rate train to London at 
two o'clock, mother. We had better travel 
by that !”’ 

Everyone was sgainst Mrs. Colyer, and she 
had to give in. She and Sarah had occapied 
& room quite remote from the fire, and 
80 none of their property was ivjured. 

The two ladies actually had to depart by 
the mid.day train without even hearing 
whether Lord Keith was out of danger; and 
you may be sure they laid the blame on Ivy, 
though how their dismiseal was that poor 
child's faults it would have been hard to tell. 

‘* Horrid thing!'’ said Sarah, spitefaily. 
‘‘ Bat for her we should have stayed on! A 
month in the same house as Lord Keith would 
have done wonders, especially while he is an 
invalid. Being Belle’s cousin I shculd have 
been on imtimate terms with him from the 
first! I call it ashame!” 

Meanwhile Dr. Ling (the same kind old man 
who had brought Ivy through her ohiidish 
Gizordere). stood in deep conference with Lady 
Tregarthan, 

‘* She’s a tender flower !”’ said the good old 
surgeon, speaking of the gentle girl they had 
just left, ‘‘ and she’s had none too much of 
happiness in her young life. There’s no injary 
except a ehock to the nerves; but, my lady, if 
you keep her here, and make 8 pet of her for a 
little while, she'll feel the difference all tho 
more when she goes back to those two 
crotchety aunts.” 

“ IT don't mean her to go back to them!” 
confided my lady. “With Ivy's beauty it won't 
be difficult to find her a husband. Her aunts 
have lent her to me for three months. Ia that 
time some one suitable is sure to turn up.” 

Dr. Ling shook his head. 

“J wouldn't go in for match-making, my 
lady 1” he said, simply. ‘‘ Is never anewers |” 

** But that child is too pretty to earn her 
own living, and I believe that is what she 
means to do rather than return to her aunts,’’ 

‘“* Better that, my lacy, than marry just to 
be provided with a home. Lots of innocens 
girls have done ao, I know, and sometimes it 
has turned ont all right; but it wouldn’t 
answer with our little friend. Whenever Ivy 
Martin finds her heart, Lady Tregarthan, shs 
will love with every fibre of her nature. 
There'sa world of passion in that girl, quiet 
as she seems; and just fancy what ehe would 
softer ifshe found her besrt too late!” 

My lady looked horrified. 

‘* Of course she would not marry a man she 
did not like |"’ 
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** Bat liking and loving are different things, 
4 girl who knows nothing of the world likes 
any man who is kind to her, and often enough 
the liking turns to love. It wouldn't be- so 
with that child’ upstairs. 
for anyone it will no mean afféetion—no 
quiet, placid attachment, but a woman's ‘pas- 
sionate love. Till that love comes—for, come 
it will, mark my words—Ivy Martin had 
better earn her living by plain sewing than 
marry !"’ 

My lady was juet a little annoyed. 

“Well, she rans no danger of finding a 
husband while she is ill in bed!” ‘she said, 
rather sharply, ‘‘ What do-you think of Lord 
Keith? Is it neceseary for me to eend for his 
parents? Do yon fesr any danger?” 

“Not the slightest. He has'a eplandid‘con- 
stitution, and he'll pull throngh. Ino a few 
Gaye he'll be-as well'as:ever; and I'm glad of 
it. The world wants afew more young men 
like that!” 

After the excitement of the fire a great calm 
fell upon the Park. 

The west wing was entirely dismantled. 
Biven the rooms the fire had spared’ were 
stripped. 

The family and their gnests:were lodged’ in 
the main block of the house None of the 
sitting rooms had saffered, and so daily life 
conld go on as usnal, 

And when they brought Ivy out of ‘her own 
room for the first time, and‘curried her into 
Lady Treyarthan’s bondoir; she was astonished 
to fist everything quite uncharged. 

*“‘T'oan never thank your brother enough, 
Lady Belle!” said the. girl, wistfolly. ‘He 
saved my life at the risk of hia own, Sic 
Edward says! It‘was so good 6f him!” 

* Harold is as brave as-a lién!” returned 
Bells, prondly. “And IT am so glad it was 
you he saved! I suppese I'am a’ spiteful 
creature, Ivy, but T shonld nothiave liked his 
risking his life for Surab Oolyer! ”’ 

‘Where are Mera. Oolyer 
daughter ?”’ 

“Th furnished apartments in London, 
whence they send daily letters offering to 
come and help us narse Harold. You can’s 
think how anxious they are about him |” 

“ Bat ['thoughthe was better? ”’ 

“He is perfectly well. Bat‘as we are not 
anxious for another Colyer visitatign, we have 
not sent them word of the fact. eis coming 
in to see you this afternoon, [vy—unless you 
feel too ill for visitors ?” 

“T ehould' like it!’ said Ivy, gravely. “I 
‘want to thank him for saving my life ! ’’ 

If he had thonght her lovely in her white 
muslin, dreweed for the ceremonious dinner, 
Harold ‘deemed her yet more beau:ifal when 
he came in and found ber‘on the sofa in a tea- 
gown of’ pale blae cashmere, trimmed with 
lace; her sofé golden hair brushed back from 
her face, and plaited in one long braid‘which 
reached beyend her waist, her little hands es. 
caping from the-wide, loose sleeves, were folded 

n her lap, and her dark, violet eyes had a 
strange thoughtfulness in their depths as she 
raised them to Harold’s face. 

They were quite alone. Lady Tregarthan 
‘would not allow Belle to remain. Dr. Ting 
had deereed Ivy was to be kept very quict, and 
Only see one person at a time. 

**T' don’t know how: to thank you, Lord 
Keith!” said the girl, simply; “ but, indeed, 
I am not ungratefal! I shall never: forget 
what you have done for me! ” 

a It wae little enough. You make too much 
of it!” 


and her 


* You risked your life for mine!” and the: 


violet eyes met-his gazo almost reproachfally. 
* You must let me thank you, beoause there 
is no oneelse to. You see, there is no one to 
mind much whether I died or-not!"’ 

* Don't talk like-that, child!” said Harold. 
“Itis terrible! You may ‘be’anorphan, but 
you must have friends and relations to whom 
you are dear?” 

She shook her head. 

‘**T never had a friend till Lady Tregarthan 
brought me here in Jane; and’I have no 


When she cares | 


relations-exoept my aunts; and ‘they’ think me 
a burden !” 
| “They can’t! objected Keith. ‘ Nowomen 
: could 1” 
“Qh, yes they do! You see; Lord Kéith, 
my father’ died before’ T was born, and my 
| mother followed ‘him vary soén, “Titere’ was 
|no one to want'me, Adu’ Marion calle nie 
| her epprinted: trial,. No» one eversmadé! me 
happy till 1 came>to Stocks; and thatnight 
in the fire it eeemedteane'so bard:to die just 
when life was getsing 4” 

Harold's heart ached forthe lonely cbild: 

‘‘Tam sure Lady Tregartian and my.sister 
would like to make it bright alwayetfor you,”’ 
bog, kindly. RPE 

‘* Yea, they-are.so good | y 
has promised -to try and. find ponte men 
can teach when I leave Stocks,.so that I need 
never go back to.my aunts!” 

“You look a child* yourself!” objected 
Harold. 

“Bat I am. nota, child! I.wasrone-and- 
am grown up.” 

Oue-and-twenty! Old.enongh to:wia men’s 
hearts, and give her-own invexebange to one 
of them. Oae-and-twenty:!. Old, enough. to 
be queen.of a hasband’eshome. 

Is came to Lond. Keith, with pang. Ivy 
Martin would not.need 40 ibe a governess long. 
With that bright, flower-tinted face, those 
sweet, wistfal eyes, mamy a.man would be but 
too eager to tell her the.old, old story, andask 
her love in retarn for his! 

After that evening, Ivy!erecovery was rapid. 
Very soon she was -quitecherself again, and, 
Belle thought, lovelier. than ever. The 
Colyers were not asked to.retarn and. finish 


their interrupted visit; no fresh guests were- 


invited in their placa, and, as a consequence, 
Harold, dear old General’ Plumsted, and 
Ivy remained the only inmates of the Park 
who were not Tregarthans, and the days 


party there was not one discordant member. 
Lady Tregarthan forgot her C gerenren 
atleast she never mentioned it, even to her 
hasband. She was likewise negléctfel of her 
scheme for providing pupils fori vy. 
These were halcyon days; ard sie‘would do 
nothing to interrupt their brightness. 


she might be, for once she was-blind to the dan- 
ger of throwing a young man and ebeantifal girl 
into close; familiarintimacy ; aud #o Harold and 
Ivy drifted on, unconscious ‘of ‘what’ was hap- 
pening until, one September day; Ross- 
moor wrote, lamenting her son's'long 08 ; 
and then Lord Keith awoke~-witha start to 
the knowledge that ‘he’ lingered’ at Dalbary 
not from brotterly affection for Belle, not to 
enjoy her husband's society, bat’ because: he: 
had lost his heart’ once’ and for always: to a 
girl with violet eyes and a sweet; sad*smile—a 
girl who had told him with her: own lips there 
were none to care whether she lived or died. 

He loved her ! 

Lord Keith's heart well-nigh stood still with ' 
pain. What‘had he been about? How could he: 
possibly have drifted into this:gutfioftrouble ? 


never be aught to her-! 

No thought of the diffrence of ‘rank’ or 
fortane, no fear of hi¢ parents’ annoyance,. 
moved him, : 

Lord Keith was a man who held: that love. 
was beyond all worldly laws. He would’ -have- 
pleaded to Ivy for her hand as humbly as 


though’she had been a princess; but» for: the 
expect to hear ‘his son’s wedéing-bella, 

Poor Keith | He “had fallen into the galt“ 
he woald havefled from Ssocks, both for Ivy’s 


sake and his own. Well, at least he could’ 
suffer alone. No one need ese hie infatua.- 





tion, He would’ be her faithfal friend and'bro- 
ther—he would serve her with his best strength 


twenty last June, Even:myaunts cay: that: I} 


passed swiftly, because in that pleasant little } 


Experienced matron, skilfal chaperen though | 


He loved her-as his‘own soul, and yet le could‘ 


though she bad been a duke's daughter. He» 
would have been as proud of his’ choice as} 


dread secret in his life—the same secret which + 
bad made him warn the Earl -he must never » 


unwittingly. Had he but suspected his danger, | might 


and will. She should never know’ that every 
‘hair‘of -her head was @edr to him—that he 
would have given his title and honours, presen; 
‘and to come; just’ fér' the’ right’ to | keep her 
always ‘at hie pide, 

He: crashed his mother’stetter—the lette; 
Pwhich Kad’ so innovently aroused him to hi; 
own mistake—into his pooket;and’ turned to 
the rést‘of fis. v Te was a sweet 
PSeptember morning; and he had taken hie «bare 
‘of'the post-bag’secontenteto diséass' at leisure 
in his own sitting-room, There was noone by 
*o'witress what ‘mother's. loftér had cost 
‘him. There was tio one near to notice the star; 
lie gave’ when he saw the handwriting on 4 
‘small grey envelope-which had been enclosed 
between the folds’ of a very busitess-lookins 
‘communivcation—a little square; prey enve. 
lope, addressed in # Very irregular, unedn. 
oned! band, and* whieh’ hwd been waiting a 
‘week or two at-hie'solicitor's London-ohamber; 
before ‘that’ gentleman thought it’worth while 


to send it on. 
Lord Keith took = the» grey” envelope 
most’ ‘as’ though he 
ittwould butn his fi 


; reluctantly; 
mgere. 
Alas! poor fellowl Had ‘not all the crael 
burden he found's6 hard to‘carry' been laid on 


him ‘by the hand which had traced that harm. 
less looking fetter ? 


‘el 
t 


CHAPTER VI. 


Motty Pensineron’s first’ feelingon hearing 
‘her mother’s’ extraordinary ‘appeal ‘was that 
ill health: and sefféring had‘ surely driven poor 
— Mary for the “tine ‘being ont of her 


i 

She longed—as, poor girl, she had longed 
‘nandreds of tires before in the last few yeara 
—to send ‘the maid authoritatively from the 
room with a sharp rebuke ‘for’ her ineolence; 
but‘she simply dared not‘attempt this: 

Molly; who: was‘ wonderfally clear-sighted, 
knew that ‘her mother clang to Etlen Fenn: 
devotedly that’ she would have takemher part 
against both husband and child. 

The origin ‘of this! strange attachmont to 4 
very ordinary servant Molly could never 
fathom: It had come-about ‘so'gradually that 
she hardly: knew when it first arose: 

In her childhood, perhaps, she had been 
blind to:\it; but certainly, long before she was 
fourteen, she had learned the ‘bitter trath that 
Ellen Fenn posseseed more influence over her 
mother than any living creatore. 

Tn‘spite of-her hontely; unaffected manners, 
Molly bad‘a certwin ‘anrount:of’ ie. 6 was 
gall and wormwood to her that Lady Mary 
should seem to oling—yes, that-was the word— 
actually ‘to cling for help‘and sympathy to 4 
woman-who seenred; to “girl's sharp eyes, 
both insolent and domineering 

he was powerlese to diemics Fenn, but 
another remedy remained to Molly-—she 
coald' leave the room hereelf. Baettar ran the 
‘risk of hurting her mother's: feetings than 
endure the degradation such conversation 
carried on before a waiting-woman caused 
her. : 

‘* ‘will come and sit with you-another time, 
mamma,” she said; gently, “ when you are 
more yourself, I am sure: you ought not to 
‘talk now.” 

' Left alone, mistressand ‘maid looked at each 
‘other. 

“She's a proud’ one; she is!” said the 
Jatter, with & kind of sullen admiration for 
‘Molly's spirit ; ‘* but she'll have 'to give ia, you 
‘now, my lady, if’ you want things kept 

uiet?” | 
: The mother’s:face, oie as it-was, blanched 

B® yet more-ghastly hue. 
at have suffered: so muoh all these long 
years, Hilent’’ she said, pititally. ‘You 
spare: myohild’!” 

She might as well have implored the pity of 
‘a block of stone, 

« Jastice must bedone, my lady !"” said the 
maid; solemuly. ‘Trath will out some day; 
and Missthere would be better made safe before 
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it burate. I reckon she'll fiad it hard enough 
to get a husband when thewrash:comes |!" 

Molly spoke to her fathemthat-night. She 
lingered in the dining-roommwhere he sat.over 
his wine till her delay aroused him. 

‘What's the matter, chit? Do you want 
a cheque to buy yourself faldala: that you're. 
watching me 80 ’ Ask away, 
There's not 

















specially if\ that. waman's.\his- wife;, and: I 
passed my promise. to. your mother Before: 
ever she married me that I'd never send'away 
her maid | "’ 

“ Bat—wasn’t it a strange thing to pro- 
mise?” 

“I¢ did not seem so! I had never seen the 
maid. I knew she bad nursed your grand. 
mother in» her last illness, and that she had 
been: Lady Mary’s foster-sister. I; saw nothing 
Strange in the request.” 

« Tnen we.can do nothing? ”’ 

‘‘T am afraid not, child. That woman has 
broken the peace of my home for nearly twenty 
years ; but, you see, my word's pledged. I did 
tell your mother once I thought I should 
take the law into my own hands and dismiss 
‘her favourite, bit she fell into such a state of 
hiysterios-I had-to give in.” 

Molly sighed. 

“She doesn’t. have much to do with you, 
child,” said Mr. Pennington, thoughtfully. 
“Tf you. dislike Fenn, I don’t suppose you 
need see her once a week.” 

“I.ien’t that!" 

“What then ?"’ 

“T think she frightens mother! Is.seems 
to-me-there is some threat she holds over her 
continuslly to make her do what she Jikes{”’ 

The banker looked thoughtfal. 

“ That fancy struck me once, child; but I 
800n saw it could not be! What secret could 
your mother have? She spent all her life 
under her brother’s roof. until she became my) 
wife. Why, Molly, I am not much of a 
courtier, bnt even I confess such a man.as: 
your uncle Rossmoor is a relation to be proud’ 
of! His sister couldn't get into any seoret 
trouble in his home ; and do you suppose if he 
knew of anything she was keeping back: he 
Would not have told me before qur wedding ?'” 

“Then we must let it rest?” 

“TI. believe.so! Long ago I came. to that 
conclasion,.and took to spend all my. interest 
on banking affairs eg yee find neither: 
8ympathy.or affection at. home. Now you are: 
gtown,up, Molly, Brightwood is a, pleasanter: 
Place; : but..I. don’t want. to keep. you here,, 
child. You are,rich enough to please your- 


‘*Then stay,” saidMr, ; kindly; 

** You need not-be:afraid? of wearing out your 
_|weleome. chili! For. TIvhad hard work: 
ta'forgive you: f ‘boy ; fomlonger 
‘stilt I owed your a use. you were: 

| nota beanty,; butl’m~» to think at: lambs. 


1) Molly's entreaties thet he exerted himeelf\ to 
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you shall marry him, even if he had never had 
& grandfather! "’ 
And this was the: self-made man whom 
ple called hard-and: calculating! Molly 
to think she:had never prized her father 
enough before. 
“ Bat I don't wanteto-marry!" she said, 
@lewly. ‘I'd rather-stay,at home,! " 


my-dear, youlre- besti ag you. are, Your: 
mother was, a beauty andsehe hasn't made, 
much oftherlifel’" ~ 

So: the:-two, cbiehinesulie. of Lady Meapis: 
cue 2 pans 


Bat) though Mr, Pennington had: told dia, 
\cRiid- Blen- Feam was.an inmate. who 
wet be expelled, be was so far moved by 


oak into. the maid's paat, and see if heycouldy 
not. find: seme. flaw: in. Ker history whith) 
swonld:justifyhim even-invbreaking his ppe- 
mise. tohia:wife: 

He~ found: very—little information abet 
She, oon taaee, Feng A reepectable 
‘  whose- ; lack. sheap>.wae a 
brother, who had: once: been employed. ag: 

-bank.in Mr; Mor- 






had never been seen in the town of Westerton 
since, and none of his relations had heard 
anything about bim. 

He was Ellen Fenn's twin-brother, and the 
other mambers of the family, who were 
rather jealous of Ellen’s prosperity, declared 
if Daniel ever turned up again it would ba 
from Ellen he would seek assistance. 

Mr. Pennington gave up his investigations 
in despair at this point. There, was not. the 
slighteat.evidence.that Daniel had ever done 
anything worse than run off to the Antipodes 
without taking, leave.of his relations! And 
supposing he. had been: a thief or;a swindler, 
twenty odd. years.ago, that woald hardly bean 
exouse for dismissing his sister now! 

So Molly and her father-had to.putap with 
their-skeleton,..as a great. many. other, psople 
do.. The subject)was never. mentioned. again 
between them. Only: when.the newa of Lord 
Keith’ sillness reached the. Abbey, and Lady 
Rossmoor-pleaded,for a.visit from her niece 
te ‘‘ comfort -her in her suspense,’ the banker 
gave his vote,in fayour,of Molly’s going. 

‘I shall mies you, my dear!” he-said, 
simply ; ‘‘ butt. think you have been fretting 
a bit lately over things at home. I don’s aup- 
pose theres much. amies with Keith; but his 
mother haaafanoy for a visit from you, and 
I.think it will do you g20d.”’ 

So Molly went. 

In three days’ time Harojd was well enough 
to write himeelf, and assare his mother there 
was no need to be anxione about him, end 
then Molly declared she felt as if she had 
come to the Abbey under false pretences ; but 
the Earl and Countess both said: they cond 
not spare her, and as tine passed ‘very plew- 
santly with them Molly gave up the point. 

Her Aunt Constance was the girl’s ideal.of 
womanhood, Sheadored the gentle, motherly 
woman, who seemed’ so wrapped up in her 
home, and husband. 

e@ was never wearied of Lady Rossmoor's 
‘confidences, and though. the Conntess’s fa- 
vourite theme was Harold, Molly did sot_seem 
#o find it irksome, 

“ TIfanly my, boy would find his fateat the 


Danial) Penn:Auits. ratsor~ suddenly. a little 


Rheeeyns es orem aetna It 
| waswaid Herwantzto- 4-etany rate, he 





his wife,” said the jCountess, wistfally, ‘* I 
should be content! We have given up-making 
lans for Harold now, Molly, and have lefs 
im to please himself!” 

It- was late August. by this time, and: Misa 
Pennington found the picturesque grounds of 
Rossmoor very pleasant to wander in. Every- 
thiog about her own home was s0 new, bat the 
trees which shaded the Abbey lawns were 
centuries old. Long-forgotten monks and 
priorahed wandered cemtaries ago in those very 
winding paths that Molly found so charming. 

One August-day, when-ithad been unusually 
warm, Molly#atlazily-ander a tree. Tne/book 
chad fallen from her‘hand. It was too hot to 
read. She. liked to watch the river which ran 
‘a& the bottam of the grassy slope, where she 

afterncon, 


- fhe wasdostin thought: No date had been 


‘fixed: for-Harald's retura. home, and, like her 


' pleasant: intimate 
that firas Janeyafternoon her quiet, 
fast-affection might easily have ripened 
love; bat~before—her. feelings had, oat. 
the- old ix] friendahip. her: 


is wild chwrae, that: sls. must mag 
upiin &. strong. barrier. beeween 
herself 2 
She. dtalways<be- interested in-him. 
Shewtoaldss forget their happy childish 


intimacy, butcher affestion was nore like a 
pister‘a than-aught-else. 
She-had:been-sotdas-in: thong) ittas she-did 
eed the-sonnd-of-footmians, andéit came 
‘on her ed-a:siinek-totook-np-and fisdthat she 
‘was not.alone: A-woman-st0ei-watchiay her. 
A woman, for though dreseed in the most 
youthfal style, there was nothing girlish in 
the florid face, and bold, black eyes. 
Molly’s first instinct was flight, her second 


to keep still, and remain perfectly silent. She 
seemed to feel by intuition thas this stranger 


there for some set purpose. 

‘* Is this Rossmoor Abbey ?’ 

The voice was loud and unrefined, but: it 
was not raised in anger. 

Molly understood vaguely that, so far, the 
woman did not mean to. be aggressive. 

“Yes!” replied Miss Pennington. “ These 
are the Abbey grounds; but thia pars of them 
is private. There ia a path to the left whioh 
will lead yon into the public footway.” 

‘I don’t want that!” returned the other. 
‘‘T've come down from London on « bit of 
business, but I don’t want to go to the, Abbey. 
Maybe you think I’m trespassing? "’ 

She was doing 80, whatever Molly thought ; 
bat Miss Pennington did not answer the ques- 
tion. The weman's ‘face puzzled her; it was 
bold and unrefined, but it had been handsome 
once, and the large black eyes seemed to read 
her through and through. 

* Have you lost-your way?” 

‘*] reckon not!’ said the other, slowly. 
‘Only the party I’wanted ‘hasn't come by. 
suppose you know the family at the Abbey, 
mise? Maybe you could get: me speech of a 
young man. called Smith? He’s the young 
gentleman’s. valet.” 

Molly knew that Harold’s valet was called 
Smith, and that he-was then with his master 
at the Tregarthans. She also knew that 
Smith was engaged to be married. She did 
not particularly admire his choice, if, as she 
expected; this was-bis fiancée. 

“James Smith is with my cousin, Lord 
Keith, at Dalbury,” she said, simply. “I 
will write the address down if you like?” 

‘* wish you;would, miss,” said the woman, 
civilly. ‘ You,see, Smith and I are, to. be 
called in church-before Christmas, and there's 
alot of things I want to write to him abont. 
Bat I'm thinking there's a mistake. It wasn’t 
Lord Keith Jim served, but Mt. Harold; 








self. Only, choose an, honest man whom you; 
can love, and who loves you back again, and 


Tregarthans, and send me word he had chosen 


the younger brother.” 


had noi sought her by accident, but had come ; 
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[4 WOMAN WITH BOLD, BLACK EYES STOOD WATCHING MOLLY, 


“You can't hate seen him very lately, 
then!" said Miss Pennington, “for his 
master ¢ucceeded to the title two years ago! ” 


* Perbape I forgot!” said the womsn, 
vivilly. ‘Jim wrote to me and eaid there 
was @ chance of Lord Keith being married, 
and he'd speak and try and get me taken as 
maid to his lady. Of couree he must have 
meant his master, only I never thought once.” 

Molly declined to disongs this. 

“‘ Smith is staying here with Lord Keith,” 
she ecaid, giving the woman a ropes, with 
“Sir Edward Tregarthans, Stocks, bury, 
Herts,” written on it in pencil. “I daresay 
he will be away another week or so !” 

The woman looked at Molly a trifle awk. 
ward, 

“If it'a yourself, mies,” she persisted, 
“that’s to be Lady Keith, maybe you'd give 
ame « trial?” 

Mies Pennington grew crimson. 

* My cousin was not engaged when he left 
home,” she said harriedly. ‘ He pi is 
not now. I think you have been deceived by 
some idle report.” 

The woman went : ff slowly, Molly waited 
till she was cut of sight, and then walked back 
to the house. She found the butler standing 
in the bal) looking very irate. 

“* What's the matter, Hioks?"’ 

“ Matter enough, Miss Pennington!” said 
Hicks, his respect and indignation struggling 
for the mastery. ‘ Would you believe it, I 
actually discovered a tramp in Lord Keith's 
own study this afsernoon! I'd have sent for 
the police, and given her in charge, but she 
jast opened the window and jamped ont! I've 
vever had a moment's peace since! I can’t 
ind that anything’s gone, and certainly she 
didn't carry anything in her hand, bat then 
she didn't come for nothing ! " 

“A tall woman with red cheeks and bold 
pers yes, Hicks, with a white feather in her 





‘You've described her to the life, mies! 
Sarely she didn’t have the audacity to speak 
to you?” 

“She wanted Smith’s saddress — Lord 
Keith’s valet, you know. She eays she’s 
engaged to him.” 

The butler looked ready to have a fif. 

* Then, Mies Pennington, she’s an impostor, 
certain sure! Why, James Smith ie my own 
nephew, and I’ve had him under my eye for 
seven ? , till I came down with the Earl 
in spring! He's engaged to one cf the nicest 
young women in London, and be just worships 
the ground she treads on! James take up 
with a hussy like that? Why, he wouldn't 
bring such disgrace on me!" 

Molly felt a strange conviction that the 
butler was right. The woman eke had seen 
did not look likely to be the choice of a steady 
young man which she knew James to be. 

“ Bhe wae jast a tramp!” persisted Hicks. 
“She didn’t rob you of anyshing, I hope, 
miss?" 

“She asked me to write down Smith's 
address for her, and I did) She wanted to 
know if Lord Keith was going to be married ! 
She thought she could be his wife's maid!” 

**I don’t like is!’ said the old butler, 
slowly. ‘‘Jim’s above suspicion. He's no 
hand in it. I should say, miss, she belonged 
to a gang of thieves. and was down here 
making inquiries. Why, she was reading the 
peerage as cool as a cucumber when I found 

er in the study |!’ 

‘We had better not tell my aunt,” seid 
Molly. 

“I'd rather no one heard of it, Mies Pen- 
nington,” eaid Hioks, promptly. “ It’s like 
taking away my nephew's character. I shall 
write to him to-night; and maybe, miss, 
you'll be eondescending enough to look at his 
answer?” 

And it never dawned on faithful servant or 

te cousin that the woman they 





‘(1g THIS BOSSMOOR ABBEY ?"’ SUE ASKED.} 


believed to have come to the Abbey intent 02 
plaoder had already done Lord Rossmoor the 
crueliest injary in her power, since she was 
the cause that Harold Keith declared his 
father would never hear his wedding bells! 


(To be continued.) 








In France originated the castom of clothing 
servants in livery. The nobility and gen 
gave their dependents liveries, and various col- 
ours were adopted by different masters, to dis- 
tinguish one another's servants. Sometimes the 
livery consisted only of a particular mark or 
badge. The term ‘ livery” formerly hada wider 
significance, and sometimes denoted both the 
food and clothes of the servants, and also the 
meat and drink that were served to guests. 
In England, during the reign of Richard II. 
and after, livery was not confined to menials, 
however, bat was worn also by retainers, not 
always of a low consition. In the time of 
Hdward lV. the terms “ livery ” and ‘‘ badge 
seems to have become synonymous. The 
badges were generally worn upon the left sleeve 
and engraved upon them was the master’s 
creat or arms. In the dresses of porters and 
watermen, and perbaps in the shoulder knote 
of footmen, the remains of the ancient badge 
are still preserved. 

Tux fast fishes, according to Professor G. B. 
Goode are of pointed baild, with close-lyisg 
fias, and are frequently predacious. Food 
fishes, on the other hand, are often slow, and 
easily caught, bat are amepeepaeey prolific. 
The actual epeed of fishes is not as yet well 
kuown ; bat as dolphins have been observed to 
swim ronnd and round * fe mee going at = 
8 . their pace is estimated at twenty ™ 
acer or Eee . The Spanich meokerel is 
one of the fastest of the food fishes. Its body 
is conical, and smooth as metal, while in its 


| motion it cuts the water like a yacht. 
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[‘' I AM NOT FLATTERING, HILDEGABDE!”’ SAID DABNLEY, 


PRINCESS HILDEGARDE. 


—_—0— 
CHAPTER I. 


“AND 80 you are really leaving us?” said 
one of a bevy cf school girls. ‘ How strange 
the place will be wisthous you? ” 

* Perfectly horrid!" said another, “and 
the daily procession will not be half so im. 
poring without the princess! I wish I were 
going too!" 

« [ wonder what your guardian is like? I 
hope she will be very nice!” cried a third ; 
snd then the eubject of these remarks, speak- 
ing for the first time, said,— 

“TI wish with all my heart I conld stay 
among you. We have been very happy 
together, and Miss Collett has been like a 
mother to me! ” 

“She's a darling !’’ lisped a pretty brunette. 
“ There never was another governess like her ! 
I used to think school would be horrid ; bat I 
changed my mind as soon as I saw her and 
heard her voice. On! Hildegarde, I wonder 
it we shall ever meet again ?"’ 

“Ihopeso! If I may I shall ask you girls 
io Leeley in turns,"* 

‘ How delightfal! And you will write 
often? Look here, girls, let us make a pro- 
mise to thie effect: that whoever marries 
first sball invite all the others to dance at her 
wedding |” 

Hildegarde smiled. 

“Who is contemplating marriage? And 
how are we to be sure thas we shall all live to 
be ‘ wooed and married and a’?'” 

Bhe moved toa window and stood looking 
out, whiles her companions, respecting her 
mood, and sad at heart because of the coming 
parting, watched her with loving eyes. 

They calied her familiarly “ the princess,” 





and “Princess Hildegarde,” because of her 
queenly beauty and royally generous ways, 
und as she atood in the epring sunshice one 
felt that the title was her due. At eighteen 
she was tall and splendidly proportioned, had 
an air of easy grace, rare in one so young; and 
the proud, pure face, lis op by grand grey 
eyes, was perfect in feature and colouring. 
The shapely head was crowned by masses of 
yellow-brown hair, which in the sunlight 
shone like barnished gold. 

With a sudden gesture, expressive of pain 
and regret, she tarned towards her ocom- 

8. 


“Oh, girls ! girls!’ she said, in a low voice, 
more stirred by passion than ever they bad 
heard it before, ‘‘ I cannot tell you what thia 
parting means tome! It is the breaking of 
all old ties, the going to a new and untried 
life. My heart and my courage fail me, and I 
grow weak as a child when I think that 
perhaps I shall never see your dear faces 

in! I would thank you for all your love 
and kindness, bat I do not know how!” 

For the first time in their lives they saw 
tears in her eyes; and the quivering lip, the 
paling cheek, told all too plainly how deep was 

er emotion. The little branette burst into 
sobs, and clung caressingly about her. There 
was not one who did not in some way give 
token of loveand grief. And secing their pain 
he!ped Hildegarde Hope to bear her own. 
With a superb gesture, indicative of contempt 
of her own weakness, but never of theirs, she 
dashed away her tears. 

**Come, wish me good-bye,” she said in her 
usual tone, ‘‘and let me go. Partings are 
always paiofal |" 

The door opened even as she spoke, and the 
principal ap . 

‘Come, my dear,” she said, gently, “it is 
time you dressed.” 

‘*T am coming, Miss Collett,” and then in 
silence ahe kissed her companions—she dared 


not attempt speech—and tearing herself from ' 
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“you ABE A QUEEN AMONG womMEN!’’, 


their loving hold followed Miss Collett to the 
little room she had called her own for five 
long, happy years. 

Mias Collett helped her to dress with vy | 
hands. She herself was not unmoved ; an 
when the girl’s simple toilet was complete, 
she put her arms about her, and laying her 
— upon her shoulder as though in blessing, 
said, — 

‘“* My dear and favourite pupil, I shall mics 
you sorely ; but you wil! not forget me, or the 
rules by which I would have you govern your 
life. I cannot tell what lies before you! I 
hope your path will be smooth ; but if trouble 
comes be brave and strong. You know where 
to go for help, and never, never be guilty of 
deceit or meanness. Remember what you owe 
to Heaven and yourself! And now, dear, let 
us go!” 

**One moment please. Let me wish you 
good-bye here—not on the platform Oh, Miss 
Collett, I will try to do as you would have me, 
to remember what you are, and make my life 
noble as yours. Kiss me good-bye. I—Ican- 
not bear much more.” 

The gentle beautifol face of the elder 
woman was bowed a moment on the young 
girl's head ; then each looked into the others 
eyes; then followed a close and clinging cares. 
The next moment they went slowly down- 
stairs, and presently were driven away from 
Gwydir House, 

Very few words passed between them on 
their way to the station, and the parting on 
the platform wae atriotly conventional ; 
but the governess went back to her home sad 
at heart, and the pupil sped on her way with 
heavy forebodings as to the fature. 

So long ago that she conld not remember 
one line of her mother’s face Mrs. Hope had 
died; and her father, then in India, being 
engrossed io his pursuit of riches, had no time 
to devote to the baby Hildegarde. Sohe . 
signed her to the care of Mrs. Selwyn, a 
tant relative, who did her duty by proxy. 
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She had placed the child first at one school Marston is alady, and Mr. Selwyn cannot be 
and then another, until, five years since, Mr. more than a gentleman.” 
Hope dying, left his daughter a great heiress, ‘' My dear!” with ill-suppredeed irritation, 
and Mrs. Selwyn at once removed«her from “* youd 
the very indifferent ‘‘seminary” where she Darnléylestyle. 


Heprefers fair women todark, 
then was, and placed her with Misa: Collett. 


Here:igitome at last; and there: ia: Nora on 


Tne girl bad never had any-vacstions, had thedasen! You shall know each other-segn:’’ - 


never known the sweetness and@rest: of) home, 
and Miss Collett was as « revelstion’to her: 
Under her firm but gentle guidance alkithat to. the house to welcome. the: new . 
was best and noblest in Hildegarde-grew-and consers 
flourished amazingly. |, he was a girl of mediam: | 
The pride which now was -beautifal inher, prestyand refined, 3 bint 
wonld-have grown a hideous.thing under’ less -wissfal’dn. expressiondn-her- 
Yoving watohfulness and care. The scormof e : 
natures lower and:weaker than her own was 
tempered now with-pity ; and as t 
we _— in her ream thas night she said - 
‘' Thank: Heaven, I can trast her. What-' §tewassstartied? and:amazed 
See her inmate purity wonderfal beauty-—ler: 
andtrath !” i 


The carritge went swiftly up the : 
cen oe sound of wheels Misa” 
h 
co 


; ‘ red. 
ight: for the girl to ses- her was; ““Donet go to» ae myet! rand 
iti _ Seca, » mi “Mikaz. Selwyn, rashoaslipy *" Maaes tll 
‘waiting her, ; = sidolegpa indy, wyn, g _ reg: for 
a ae as they alighted: andtomtching-sightof 
cardeedtvameed:smilingly. 


refreshing, & 
ildege % sod in . — 
‘\ Mindgage How-exosilent your portrait nl inolade nny, ventas siket 
she-eaid. effusively. « Treomldnas. possibly be mene ene Midegar 
ty having een. that!” | ‘I agnosie dined ons: with Q 

. foe: with, wes: onnefolabiomtamy: comfoss. in: ali- 

very appearance -olaffeotion. mm i 
7 dep teas. cnet governest{? sane d Drs. 


n. “Dame afraid you. ‘will. mise- her 


“Tam tired,” whips. answered, i, 
something in Mrs. Selwyn’s manner dis-| “‘“Dialyeady:dosthat |!” gravely, and-a-regret- 

Riescea and repelled her, ‘‘and the journey ful@aeXstole into the grand, calm eyes. 

involved so many changes thatI grew be-| ‘I do not doubt that,” significantly, “ but I 


wildered and heartily wished for an escort.” Tie: you will find lite here equalty ‘pleasant, 


Mrs. Selwyn shot a keen glance at her from’ And in the course of three weeks we ure going | 
under her level black brows before she said,— to London. I+ is necessary you should be pre- 


** Ah, yes, my love, that is.natnral! and bat sented,and pon will enjey your. firat.aeason.”’ 
for my wretched nerves I'shonld have ‘travelled | “I think 


to Consley, just to have the pleasure of ‘bringing ' agreeable.” 

you.here. Darnley (her.son)is far too young! ‘* And what are we tocall you? Hildegarde, 

¢o act as escort to a beautifal girl, Do you although a fine old Saxon name, sounds some- 

know how grandly lovely you. are, my dear?”’ | what too forfhal for daily use. Whatdid they 
“T know I am not plain, but I would rather call you.at achool ?” 

not have thas fact impressed upon me, It; “Never anything but Hildegarde, unleas it 


not understand; and Nora:is net | asked: 


*| Cheer. upj 
r he ‘ 


shall, ‘The very novelty will be | 


might make ms unpleasantly pleased with 
myself.” 


Mrs. Silwyn bit her lip, thinking the 
while. — 

‘What a young barbarian! How on earth 
ball lever understand her !'’ What she said 


Was,— 

“My dear, you are wise! Beauty isnot the 
greatest of good thinge,”” and with that she led 
the way to a handsomely.appointed carriage, 
drawn by a pair of beautifal bays. 

**Tbope you will be very happy with.us,” 
she went on, as they bowled towards Cecilia 
House. ‘ Weare quiet people, but there are 
some good families round us, and, Darnley is 
a host in himself. Then, too, I haye a young 
companion who can share yonr walks and 
donbtless has many, tastes identioal with. your 
own.” 

a the first time Hildegarde looked inter- 
ested. 

“ Whatis her name ?’”’ she asked. 

“Nora Marston. Rather pretty, is it not? 
Ger fatber was a clergyman; her, brother, a 
well. meaning bat plain young man, is a captain 
in the Dragoons. Butthey areawfally poor. I 
don’t suppose, beside his pay, Captain Marston 
tiasa penny piece. What little property there 
was went to Nora.” 

** How old is she ?” 

“Oh, not more than twenty, quite a pretty 
girl too! I assure you a nnmber of. my friends 
think me very unwise to take her into my 
house. They argue that it is probable that 
Darnley willfall in love with her, but_I can 
trust him not to make a mésalliance.” 

“T fail to see that it would be a mésal- 
tiance,”” said Hildegarde, calmly. ‘ Miss 


was ‘the princess!’ ” smiling. 

« A very happy nom de plume, my love! And 
now, Nora, show Misa Hope her.rooms,, Dinner 
will be served in half-an-hour.”’ 

The two girls went upstairs together, both 
silent until they reached the apartments, dedi- 


| cated to Hildegarde., 


“T hope you will like them!” Nora..said, 
half-timidly, half-coldly. 
‘ They are very pretty, and I am. not, hard 


“do notetay. You afe wishful to make your 
own toilet, and I am quite used to helping 
myself,” 

Thanking her the companion hurried from 
the room, downstairs, and ont.into the garden, 
where a young,man was walking to and fro 
smoking a huge .meerschanm, 

Nora’s face was flashed, her eyes wore.a 
frightened, hunted look, and her-breath came 
in great gasps. 

‘* Darnley!’ she managed.to say, under her 
breath, and turning, he caught. her hand in 
his. 

“Nora, my.pretty Nora !”’ 

‘* Don’t stay me, Darnley! I saw you, and 
felt I must speak to you. Miss Hope has 
arrived, and she is so lovely. that—that know- 
ing your mother’s wishes, I am sfraid!"’ 

*« You should.not be.. You. knaw.how fondly: 
I love you!" 

‘Ah! bot Lam peor; and do you suppose; 
I am blind to Mrs. Selwyn’s position ? Darnley 
sometimes I. thi 
see me to-night!” 





‘* Well, then, we meet atmine, in. the.shrub- 
bery ! 


to please !’’ and then, as she noticed theother’s | 
nervous, anxious.manner, she added, kindly, | face. 


thiek I shalt go.mad. You must) |. 


ay 
GHAPTER II. 


‘Now, Mora, darling, what's in the wind ?" 
‘Dagniey;-as 1 joined:him, 
: © pubout her army 


. Tilovasyomso. i 
‘we practise: daily makea:mesmost-unhappy. If 
Julian were:to learn, thestumthibe would dis. 
own me!” 

“That would’ not 6: 


much,” said the 
young fellow. ‘“ You 


ne benefits from 


jj him; and until suchetime:as Iocan openly 


acknowledge pone hie: must. know. nothing. 
Nara there: are good times 


; but/my heart is 
‘Vike lead inc«my:teeant: Tellme again you 
: trne,. Even if to-morrow 
-you forswear yourself; Darnley, I wish for 
your sake we had never met—sweetheart— 
| Sweetheart!” andshe began to sob hysteri- 





| cally. 

! Hash, hush!” he pleaded. ‘ You do not 
| guess how your tears and your doubts hurt me. 
| I will never fail you, or love you lese,’’ 

‘‘Oh! Heaven bless you for those words! 
Heaven bless. you,, dear; they comfort and 
| make me strong again. Now-det me go, or your 
| mother will wonder and suspect, Good-bye, 
| dear heart, good-bye!” 
| A kiss, a hand clasp, and they parted; Nora 

flying with fear and’trembling towards the 
| house, Darnley strolling, through the grounds 
' in. anything bat a pleasant frame of mind. 
| No one knew so well as he how. pressing 
were his. personal debts; no one so well 
| guessed how deeply involved his. mother’s 
| effsins were. ; 
| Is was necessary he should marryjan heiress, 
‘ and quickly, if;he.would save the family name. 
| And,oh ! the pity of it | ha loved Nora-—penni- 
| lesa Nora, Marston, who had nothing. for her 
jointure but her good name and her pretty 
| © Toan'tdo it,” he.saidyagain and again. 
‘« Life would not be worth Jiving- without Nora. 
I won’t give her up, and I won't,marry ‘the 
princess.’ ” 

Having made this resolve. he returned to 
the-honse.and, joined. the.ladies, Mrs. Selwyn 
making room for him. between herself and her 
ward. 

Hildegarde looked, at, him. calmly and 
meditetively, He: was s handsome young 
fellow, tall and stalwart, but he did not cause 
her. heart to throb one. whit. faster, or her 
pulses. to beat. more passionately, aa. be 
turned his smiling debonair face ppon her. 

‘* You.have bornethe fatigue of your journey 
excellently well!" he said. ‘‘ Your roses, have 
not faded ever so little!” i 

“Tam very strong,” grayely. Then, witha 
glance at Nora, sitting all alone at the remote 
end of the room, “ Dear Misa Marston, how 
faraway you look! Come and sit beside me. 

lifted. startled. eyes. to her employer, 
who, unwilling. ta.offendiher wealshy war 3 
signalled .her comsant; and with, an 
dexterity Hildegarde contrived to place the 
girl beside her lover. 
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The: eventing) wore; @way ;in apparent har- 
mony;/butree Mire n. wished: henqard 
good-nieht she took the opportumity:to,.say;— 

“oMy deary I have butvonefault to find with 
you, You are too’ kind towerds-dep } 
who areialways ready to take advantage'of ary 
favour, You‘mustromem ber that! Nora'Mar- 
ston is not your equal) and try ‘to treat her 
accordingly!" 

Ob! the-scorn ‘in’ those: grand eyes! the 
atter disdain on the pure and perfect face! 

“You ask.me to do-an impossible thing, 
So long as I. remain here I shall treat Miss 
Marston as I should *wish.to be ‘treated myself 
were I in. @ like position,” and she..swept 
from the room with an air which well might 
win her. the. name of “ princess.” 

“Bhe will be: hard. to. manage,” thonght 
Mrs Selwyn; a8.sher went..upstaira, “bat I 
mnstinots be discouraged. She is. onlyya girl, 
with no knowledge of finesse. or. intrigue. Bat 
Iam. not, satisfied. with, Darnley! Itmought 
to be an éasy thing to play at passion. with 
such a, beausifal.creatare! ” 

Thesnexty Hildegarde: walked -with: 
Nora thronghs the quaint ‘and: pretty » village.’ 
The companion was pale and shoughsfal, : 50: 
munch so’ that presently Hildega cde said) — 

‘Tam afraid you are not well,:Mids:Mar-: 
ston! Would: you prefer: returning to: the 
house?" 

“Oh, no, thamkess andl am quiteswell! I 
was only thinking. of J alien {avy brother, you: 
know). He-isinvalidedshome.. He gota: nasty! 
wound im s«skinmish: with the (gai BO 
in a day or two! 1 expect) he: wilh xeach’ 
Hogland,"’ 

“That willybe-nios for you!” 

‘‘Yea! Henhas:asked me toseture mcottage 
for him here; he objects. 4o:.lddginge! Wall 
you.go with ame teinspest i? '’ 

“I should like«it ; Dut who: is» geiag: ‘to 
minister to hia;wanta?” 

‘ An old' womem who used.4o0/‘he: our murse! 
when wee were: little! Jalian -hasc always 
grieved so: bitterly that he can make ‘no: pro- 
vision for her. . -Sheads drantio-with délightat- 
the-idea.of hisreturm! ’’ 

It struck the listener: that: Nora wae far 
from frantic; and she! wondered: a :listle ‘over 
this, but merely said, — 

“ Are'you like:Gaptain Marston? ”’ 

‘‘T—oh, no! 
scale;and:hasa splendid presence. Bat he is: 
not -haadsome,; onlyvhoneet.and: almost« stern. 
tookiag!, Yow.will soon: havea chance of 
meetiog him, although I do not suppose there 
will: ba mach‘im.common: between. an. heiress 
and a poorcseldierd ” 

_ “You sheuld mos speak serbitterly: I some 
times«wishiI:wascpoon:! ”’ 

“ Don't | interrupted .Nora:quickly; | * You 
would koow no*heppinese: here if »yom ‘were | 
Money dacMirss Selagpn’ssgod,’’ 

“ And Darnley ?” 

“Ow! flashing hotly ; ‘ he.isae unlakethis 
mother:as itds-possible to-be,. Heads: kind. and 
generous to a fault) Do youlike, him? ”’ 

“TI cannot every: slaw. to+ attach 
myselftocany: cpeature;>bats1 think—I feel 
Sure—thats [shell care for yous very: mucty if 
you willles me! Miss Maraton, iwill, yorube 
my: friestd??’ 

‘‘ Lroannot: promiaed " was theiunexpected' 
reply, ‘Circumstances mayi arise which’ 
Tate eandeneialantntiey beteveen. us imposs 
r | ” 

Hitdegarde: threw: back. her: head. proadly, 
and: hér-fairface;fiushed with:pain-and : vexa- 
son, 

“I amesonry I asked you,” ehesaid,' coldly, 
@ad :spoke: no-moreyuntil, they~ reached: the 
cottage. By thatsime she had recovered. her} 
usnal sweet: serenity, An old woman 
admitted them, and escorted them. throngh 
the four rooma, which were neatly and com- 
<ortably furnished. It was a pretty little 
place, and already the garden was bright with 
Spring flowers, 


-. Pe 





““@ae could be» very happy: here!” caid 
Hildegarde, cuthnsheationlign -g 


pDatnley, ‘although:you.know Keats 


He is built ‘on:a.very) large} 


‘Yes,’ aesented Noracas she thought of 

BBY 8, — 

‘* “Love in‘a cottage, with water and a crust, 
Is—love forgive us !—cinders, ashes, dust !’” 


‘“Theat’s'a man’siidea |’ said: Hildégarde, 
coolly, ‘and so isn’t worth moch!"’ 

Yon cal of disposi 

* You have a calm way, ing of ideas 
youdislike! See! Mise:Hope, I thinks Jolian 
must have his deskihere‘at thistwindow, there 
is such<a :pretty view from:it; and this old- 
fashioned ..and: rather: shabby ‘chair can be 
made :-emart again ‘with some-ribbon and an 
antimacadsor, With’ a few: draperies the 
house willbe complete! ”’ 

‘Let me assist you in the arrangements. 
I¢-will be something todo!” 

‘‘Verywell! We can go into the. village, 
and get all we want; and if) Mre, Selwyn 
pleases we willoome again this afternoon. I 
think:y ou may expect us, Dorcas.” 

“Very well, Miss -Noral Ob! how-glad 

I'll be of a sight of my boy !*»and:she: began 
40 bustleabout, whilst the girls:went outinto 
the-softispring day. Hildegardewas all eager- 
ness to'begim the work: of adornment ; . 
(Mrs. Selwyn was pleased: to: give’ permission, 
the girls, acoompanied*by: Darnley; returned 
quickly to. ‘the cottage which was\known as 
* Swallow's Ness.” 

Itowas-then that: Hildegarde began to suspect 
Nora's secret; and' wouder what hope she’ had 
of°a:bappy ending te her love, She: was»all 
too well aware: of Mrs. Selwyn’'s: pride-and 
ambition’ to believe she: would ever: welcome 
the-poor girl as ‘her daughter. 

A’ great compassion filled: her heart; and 
once; when Darnleyowas baey in the adjoining 
room; she: rose, and“laying:her white, supple 
hands» upon Nora's! shoulders, said) gravely 
‘and sweethy,— 

‘‘Dear, when you reigsed: my friendship 
‘thie morning D was hurtcand-angry. Dam so 
} m0 longer; because Iihave guessed your ‘reason. 
)You-were afraid Demight: try: to-rival you in 
Darnley’slove, There isnoimeed for fear!” 

Trembling and-half:tearfal, Noratook» one 
strong, kind hand and ‘kissed-it, & 

“Te is trae, Mise Hope, that: he loves: me; 
.buéas yet he‘osnnot openly confess it; You 
will keep our secret, and: not:think too" poorly 
ofme-for my:deceit? ” 

“ L will love you, and help you if: Iican.” 

Then, Darnley: returning, there: was: no 
further chanee for-speech ; but-from that-/hour 
Hildegards--was: carefal.to avoid the. young : 
man, and’ Mrs, Selwyn; watohing, grew farions. 

Creditors:on: all sides»were clamouring for 

ayment, and it was absolutely necessary: that 
Darnley shouldamarry well and:quickly. 

‘* Why are you so prejudiced againat Darn- 
ley?” sheventured to askher ward. 

A faint flush stained: the clearness ofthe» 
young face. 

+I ido not understand you, Mrs. Selwyn. 
We are very good friends, I bslieve.”’ 

“Tien why: dd you: aveid him: so. mark- 
edly?” 

“You forget, madam, I am-as- yet: unnsed; 
+0 mate-society:! ” 

‘* Thatdefeot:in your education will soon be 
remedied,” with a dlight affected daagh; ‘and 
I think if you knew: how: mach Darnley is: 
painedeby your manner: you: would:show bim: 
some pity. My-dear, there isno) woman: on 
earth he thinks soshighly: of: as yourself‘ ”’ 

The grand; greyeyes-wers turned'a moment 
onthe lady inoredulously, scornfally’; a.smile- 
curved the perfeot:month. 

«« What a very: curious:way:he has.of show- 
ing-his appreciation!” 
| Gonsrotling-herself by.a supreme effort, Mrs. 
Belwyneaid;— , 

‘‘ He is too proud to force himself upon you; 
and’ when a young: man is really: in earnest 
he is often at‘a disadvantage.” 

‘Les me understand: you thoreughly, Mrs.. 
Selwyn. Youmean that, although Darnley has 
known:me.so'short# time, he:loves:me!’’ 

(What a horrible way she had of! speaking: 
plainly thought:the:listener.) 





‘* That is, precisely, what«L.do mean. Hilde- 
‘garde—my. poor-boy! ” 

‘‘ Madam, if the: fedling he haa:for me. is 
olove, [coan only say itds;veryanlike what I 
vhawecheard and: read: of: the passion,. And— 
ilét me-befrank/with: yon—I domot and: never 
could care for him in the way you wish. .He 
is» pleasant: and. good » to:'look. upon, ibut a 
woman needs more: tham»good: temper and 
beanty in her: husband.” 

Mrs. Selwyn: was: forious, | and: this: time 
‘couldenot hide her rage. and moftéification. 

“I think your wealth has turned» your 
‘brain,” sheisaid; coarsely. ‘‘And you expect 
ito-wear-® coronet:in the:near:fature, Pray 
understand that: in marrying: you; my: son 
would-be conferring-an honour:upon: you. He 
is of irreproachable birth ; whilst'yeu, pirl,are 
but the child: ofa merchant andia lady’s- 
maid.” 

Very pale and erect the girl stood, and: her 
eyes: were ‘Shining: like: stars. Her voite was 
low.and clear as she spoke. 

‘“All honour toemy: mother that;.being left 
an orphan, she chose to work rather than:live 
on charity; to eat the-bitter bread of depend. 
ance,’ and without another word she went 
out, conscious that.viotory was on her side. 

From thatday shevheld -herselfiapart from 
her guardian, treating: her ‘ with cold: courtesy, 
and although Mrs. Selwyn did her best to win 
cher confidence, and ‘f alness of her own 
insolent «words, she failed: 

At her wit’s end, every resource exhausted, 
»whasicould-she do ? 

She began: to hate the. proud girl, whose 
innocence: and: candour overthrew. all her 

‘stratagems; and: wished she: were well rid of 
her, 


CHAPTER Hi. 


Gapram ‘Marston-had, arrived, and Mrs. 
1Belwyn, having giver Nora permission,.te spend 

the afternoon and evening at Swallow's Nest 
(Darnley being, ostensibly at a-friend’s), the 
two ladieswat-alons, Mra: Selwyn was, read- 
ing, Hildegarde toying with ® piese of.intricate 
embroidery, and looking unutterably. weary of 
all things. 

‘+ What-time; do yon expect’ Nora?” she 
asked, after a long silence. 

‘Not later than eight; certainly. Why do 

/ you ask, dear.?”’ 

“‘ Lam.so tired of the house; and, as-it is so 
very near, the: time ‘for -her-return I think I 
will go down to meet her.” 

‘+ Bat, my, dear; it-is getting quite dark 
already!"’ in.a.shooked tone. 

“Not: dark; jastedimly, deliciously dusk ; 
andil know every step.of-the-way, Piease say 
I may go, and I promise if I.meet,Darniey to 

(putmyself under his protection. He said he 
should not stay late at the Fevershams,’’ 

‘A wilful. woman. will have: her way, and 
you-knew I can refase.you nothing, Bat do 
not be long, away, and. pray, take a: warm 
wrap.” 

Dhankinghes for her permission, Hildegarde 
dressed: hurriedly, and a. moment. later Mrs. 
Selwyn saw her hurrying across.the lawn, 

“I wish, L,cauld . break, your, spirit!” she 
said through her, clenched: teeth, ‘ I wish I 
could bring, you.to:my feet, you insolent, head- 
strong. girl! How..you, should suffer and 
humbly beg formerey!"’ . 

ipa ne a of these extremely: friendly 
wishes, Princess Hildegarde went,swiftly and 
lightly on her way,siaging, softly. to. herself ; 
and, coming. to; S wallow's, Ness, opened the 
gate, and went up the trim gravel path. 

Doreas ithe.deor, and.saying, ‘Come 
in, miss,’ led. her; into the,parlour, where no 
one. was pitting: but a. tall, bronzed, soldierly- 

‘Is it you, Nora?” he said, closing:hia 
book, Then, glancing up, and seeing a strange 
and beautifal.girl, he. sprang to his feet. 

“T beg your pardon’ he said, quickly. “I 
expected to see.my sister.” 





“T was tired of: my own society,” answered 
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je, frankly (oy the way, that same 
was —- charm), “ and 
N 8 she not here?” 


hour mising to return 
aun a commission to 
Selwyn. Will you wait for 


t+ Nora had no com- 

sion from her guardian, and fearing to 
the girl’s sake. ‘I will not 

trouble, if you will only give me a 


“I oan assure you your visit is quite a 
suppose, when & man 

been acoustomed to an active life, he gets 
hipped when illness or accident forces indolence 


Onl wish that J had something to do. Life 
is a very flat and unprofitable thing at Cecilia 
House.” 

“TI can easily believe that. But will you 
not tell me your name? I¢ is such a one-sided 
introduction ; for, of course, you know who I 
am ? ” 

“Ob, yes. You are Captain Marston, and 
I am Hildegarde Hope.” 

“ Mre. Selwyn'’s ward. Nora has told me 
of you. By the way, Miss Hope, do you think 
-" happy? I thought her looking very 

“It is an uncongenial life,” the girl answered, 
bluehing furiously; “and Nora is very 
sensitive.” 

‘* Poor child, yes!" and the keen blue eyes 
softened, the rugged, honest face grew tender. 
*‘I wish I could provide her with a happy 
bome; bat Iam so wretchedly poor! It was 
& mistake to put me in the army; and yet I 
don’t know what else I am fit for!” 

“Nora may marry, and be happy,” Hilde- 
garde said, timidly. There was something in 
this man’s manner, and the intent regard of 
hia keen eyes, that overcame her with un- 
wonted shyness. “Your sister is very 
pretty!” 

“Yes; and a dear little soul, too! I wish 
I could see her some good-man's wife! ” 

As he spoke, the door opened quickly, and 
Nora hereelf entered. 

She started confasedly when she saw the 
“ Princess,” but the latter rose to the 
occasion. 

Dear,” she said, ‘I was tired of myself, 
and came to meet you. You should not have 
made such great haste,’ as Nora sat down, 
panting for breath. ‘I will wait until you 
are rested.” 

“ Oh, I am not tired, but I was so afraid of 
being late that I ran the whole way here. I 
think, Hildegarde, we had best start now. 
Good-night, Jutian, and I hope you will find 
everything very comfortable.” 

“TI am geing with you. It is quite dark 
now.” 

** Do not tronble,” said Hildegarde, smiling. 
“I am eufficient protection for Nora, and 
night air is not good for invalids.”’ 

‘*T am not half such an invalid as you sup- 
pose,” laughing, ‘‘and I think an evening 
stroll is as good asa tonic,” so the trio passed 
out together. 

Nora was very quiet throughout the walk, 
but Julian and Hildegarde talked eagerly and 
earnestly of literature and the arts, of the 
recent war, and the latest inventions; and it 
was with some reluctance that they parted at 
the gates. 

Mrs. Selwyn looked up as they entered, say- 
ing in a displeased tone, — 

‘*You must not keep Hildegarde ont such 
an unconscionable time again, Nora!” 

Darnley. with a most innocent air assured 
them he had had a tedious day, and winced a 
little under Miss Hope's contemptuous look. 
Throwing aside hat and wrap, she said care- 
lesaly,— 

“We were well protected, Mrs, Selwyn, 
Captain Marston escorting us home, and the 
evening is simply divine! "’ 

The lady's face grew pale with anger, but 
she was wise enough to say only,— 





“I am glad you were not alone;” and 
Hildegarde did not guess that, later on, Nora 
suffered because of her admission. 

Mrs. Selwyn visited the companion’s room 

for the night. 
harshly, ‘‘ Iam very much 
displeased with you!’ 

The poor girl turned her pale, scared fuce 
upon her employer. 

* I am unfortunate to cffend you so often of 
late. What have I done?” 

“You have permitted Miss Hope to become 
acquainted with Marston, and she is 
jast the sort of girl to exalt such a man into a 
hero. Remember, in future, that I forbid 
intercourse between them, and that dlemgaee 
of my wishes will bring about your instant 
diemiseal. Miss Hope is my son’s prospective 
wife, and she is too rich a prize to be captured 
by @ poor ca ” 

And when she was Cage aad girl fell on 
her knees, and, with shuddering breaths, 
prayed Heaven that her lover might not be 
taken from her. 

She rose in the morning unrefreshed and 
heavy-hearted, and went to Hildegarde’s 
room. The girl was sitting before a pier-glass 
combing out her long, luxuriant hair ; but she 
turned as Nora entered. 

** How ill you look!"’ she said, pushing an 
easy chair towards her. ‘ Darnley ought to 
be ashamed to subject you to such anxiety.” 

*“T am not worrying because of him—at 
least, not much ; bat Mrs: Selwyn oame to me 
last night and threatened me with diemissal if 
I yen you to meet my brother!” 

ine hot blood flooded the girl's face and 
throat, and she reared her golden head high. 

“ Mra, Selwyn presumes too far‘’’ she said, 
quickly. ‘I choose my own acquaintances, 
and you, Nora, shall notsaffer because of me. 
Bat Darnley is wicked to leave you so much to 
his mother’s mercy.” 

** Do not blame him; you do not yet under- 
stand how hard hia lot is. And, Hildegarde, if 
if you love me—and I believe you do—never 
let Jalian guess the trath. He would insist 
= our engagement being publicly pro- 

med, and so would ruin everything.” 

“I honour him for his honesty,’’ said the 
Princess, and then, the breakfast bell ringing, 
the conversation closed. 

That very afternoon Mrs. Selwyn and Nora 
drove into the neighbouring town, and as he 
sauntered moodily through the grounds 
Darnley came upon Hildegarde. 

She was standing with flower-filled hands, 
looking out cver the lovely land, and she 
started a little when his voice broke the still. 


ness. 

‘IT was lost in the beauty of the scene!” she 
said, dreamily. 

‘And I was lost in the contemplation of 
your beauty,” he began; but a look from the 
Princess stopped his words. 

“You know how much I hate such foolish 
flattery |” 

‘*I am not flattering. I—I—upon my word, 
a you are a queen among women, 
and I—I——” 

“Stop!” she said, in a low, stern voice, 
‘No man has ever yet insulted me; do not 
you presume todo so. I know all that you 
would say. I know my wealth is (to you) my 
only attraction ; and I say to you, that a 
moment's treachery to the woman who 80 
loves, 80 idolises you, is a life-long blot upon 
your name. Remember Nora! Oh, how 
could you speak to me in lover’s fashion?” 

He was sbased before her. 

*: Forgive me," he pleaded. “I ama weak 
fool. I love Nora better than my life, but 
my mother urged upon me that our necessities 
are great, and you were to be had for the 
aeking!” 

* Your mother is pleased to flatter me,” 
soorntuilly, ‘‘ and you have disappointed me; 
bat rest assured no word of this shall ever 
come to Nors’s knowledge, As for Mrs, Selwyn, 
you may tell her I rejected you promptly and 
uncivilly.” 

In his relief he almost laughed. 


——— 


aunt an unique, Hildgarde, but it would 
vom en you. We can 
** Yes, if you behave well to Nora. Now you 
my flowers to the house. I am going 

ble, and I won't make Nora jealous by 


* Thank you, Iam quite capable of caring 
for myself; but Nora has gone to Pattensbridge 
with Mrs. Selwyn, and the beauty of the day 
tempted me to play truant.” 

** Have you been to Piper’s Woed yet?” 

“No, bat Nora tells me it is alovely spot 


ths, | — perfect Paradise.” 


“ it is! Will you gonow? May I take you 


coq yness she 
answered yes; and they walked on side by side 
until they entered the deep shadows of the 
fragrant woods. 


tae + eae Nien tacaoe “Tam 
sat down on a grassy knoll, the 
g ap into the exquisite face above 
ther dreamed of love although, 
—— them even in that hour. 

many things—of great and 
heroism, and self sacrifice, and 
with soul. 


Fee - 
Hise. 
eLine 


the gates, and as Ep cateed the 
oY came out to her. ¢° ah 

“Who was your companion ?” she asked, 
with ominous calmness, 

‘* Oaptain Marston!” 

“ Was your meeting accidental ?” , 

“I would not stoop to make a clandestine 
appointment.” 

* I am glad to hear that, but it is my daty 
to warn you agains} adventurers—to prevent 
you throwing yourself away upon a needy 
fortane-hunter |” 

“Captain Marston is not the only man io 
our circle open to such an accusation!” the 
girl said, poe. “and poverty is not 
a crime. Please say no more on the subject.” 

“Is is my duty, and I should be ealpable to 
neglect it. You ought to know how much I 
have your interest at heart—how much I wish 


me anxious for you, and I tell you frankly, I 
shall not admit Captain Marston to the house 
so long as you remain free | "’ 

“ As you will, madam,” proudly. 7 

** And, Hildegarde, to-morrow you may begin 
your pre 8 for our visit to town. We 
start on Monday.” 

There was no change in the girl’s face, which 
relieved Mrs. Selwyn’s anxiety in a measure. 
She only said,— 

‘I shall be ready;” buatas she went upstaire 
she could not repress @ smile, for jaet before 
starting Jalian had told her important business 
would call him to town during the following 
week. 

“I shall see him soon,” she said to her 
happy heart; and then a deep blush mantled 
face and throat, and sheasked herself, “ Is it 
wrong to think so much of him? Is it 
maidenly ? ” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A rarenp of Mrs. Selwyn’s, unable through 





ill-health to remain in town, had kindly placed 


to see you happily settled. Your wealth makes ' 
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her bijou house at that lady’s disposal; so on 
Monday the family moved thither. 

Then began such a round of pleasures for 
Hildegarde that she was sometimes bewil- 
dered—sometimes @ little weary, despite her 
keen enjoyment in everything she heard and 


iw. 

Oly one thing displeased her, and that 
was the pronounced diff-rencein Mrs. Selwyn’s 
manner towards herself and Nora. 

More than once she had begged the girl 
might share her pleasures, accompany them to 
this or that — bat Mra. Selwyn was firm 
in her refasal. 

Everywhere the lady and her ward appeared 
men delighted to do homage to the girl ; bat she 
was proof against their flatteries—ice to their 


re. 

They called her by many names, pretty and 

fantastic, bat the old nom de plume clang to 
her, and seemed her most fitting title, so 
“Princess Hildegarde ” she remained. 
One night they attended a ball, given by the 
motherly Lady Gardiner, and fon. to her 
joy, Hildegarde met Jalian once again. The 
hot flash mantling her exquisite face, the glad 
light in the grand eyes, told him all the thought 
ehe hid eo well, 

She loved him! His heart throbbed fiercely 
a moment, and then seemed to stand still, and 
he grew pale even through his tan. 

What joy could it be to know she loved him 
when he dared not ask her hand, when between 
her and him there lay the glittering treasure 
of her wealth ? 

That thought made his greeting almost 
cold, bat too true herself to nurse a doubt of 
him, she, leaning forward, said gently,— 

“You are not well, or something troubles 
you? Will you not honour me with your con- 
fidence, Captain Marston ?” 

He was only mortal, and as he looked into 
those tender eyes, that beautifa!, earnest face, 
courage and resolution alike failed him. Jast 
for a little while he would be glad in her pres- 
ence and her love, if all his after-life were 
darker for thia nage” ped of joy. 

“T am neither nor troubled,” he said, 
lightly, ‘‘only I was getting a trifle bored. I 
am so no longer. Have you any dances left? "’ 

“Oh, yes, I saved some, because I had a 
sort of presentiment I shonld meet you here, 
and I do not forget old friends for new!" 

Taking the dainty tablets from her he 
scribbled his initials down for two waltzes, 
saying, as he did so,— 

“ Mrs. Selwyn won't like this! ”’ 

_He almost laughed out at the expression of 
disdain which crossed the girl's face, the 
batghty way in which she drew back her head; 
and seeing his amusement, she, too, laughed. 

“ Did T look very terrific? * she said, placing 

her hand on bis arm, ‘ You have get to 
—_ what a termagant Icanbe. This is our 
waltz!” 
_ Then he had her in his arms, and they had 
joined the whirling throng. Her face was 
flashed. her eyes starbright; how happy she 
was! Sarely her bliss could know no end— 
ker love no cloud ! 

“Stop!” she said, at last. “I would like 
to rest!’ and he, nothing loth, led her toa 
 - well hidden from view by ferns and 

me. 


“How deliciously cool it is here! and how 

ee Nora could be with us! Poor little 
‘a » 

Jalian sighed. 

“It is hard for her, poor child ; and if she 
Would onty consent to go abroad with me I am 
sure she would be happier than in her present 
Position. I wish you would use your inflaence 
With her |" 

“I amafraid that in this matter I have 
tone. She is so attached to—to Lesley, and 
Perhaps, she has the usual feminine horror of 
travelling,” 

Bat Jalian did not look satisfied. 

. “ Will you tell me if I am right in suppos- 
ing young Selwyn hasa more than common in- 


teres: ia her. Sometimes I have thought there - 





was a great deal too much empressement in his 
manuer towards her for mere friendship? ” 

“You must not ask me that. Why not 
question Nora or Darnley ?” 

Hs frowned « litile, then saying,— 

** You are quite right, and 1 will endeavour 
to act on your advice,” turned to other and 
indifferent topivs. 

Once Darniey passed them with a plain, 
delicate looking girl on his arm. She was 
looking up into his face with beaming eyes, 
and her pale cheeks were most unwontedly 
flashed. 

‘If there is anything beiween Selwyn and 
Nora I am sorry !’' said Julian, ‘‘ most sorry 
for poor little Pioobe Gardiner, It is easy to 
see she ia devotedly attached to him, and a 
Gisappointment of that kind would be her 
death-blow.” 

“*T have often felt sorry for Lady Gardiner,” 
the girl answered. ‘‘Her whole life seems 
bound up in her daughter. I am afraid to 
aoe what it would mean for her if Phabe 

ied 1"? 

‘The girl is a great heiress!’ reflectively, 
‘‘and Selwyn is poor. Is would be a splendid 
match for him!’ 

Bat Hildegarde thought of Nora—Nora 
sitting lonely and sad, and held her peace; 
only her heart grew sore for her, remembering 
Darnley’s necessities and his weakness. 

To her eurprise, Mrs. Selwyn did not com- 
ment on her conduct towards Jalian, but was 
extremely affable during the homeward drive ; 
and she guessed what wasin her mind when 
she remarked on Phoebe Gardiner’s amiability 
and affectionate disposition, and grew more 
than ever afraid for Nora. 

They met often after that, and folks began 
to link Jalian’s name with the princess's; 
but Mrs. Selwyn showed no anger now. If 
the girl chose to marry a pauper that was no 
concern of hers, so long as Darnley was well 
provided for, and little Pho>e Gardiner was 
only waiting for him to speak, 

He was not at all the man her ladyship 
would have chosen as a husband for her child ; 
but never in her life had she refused her any 
wish—she was so delicate, and pain or disap- 
pointment would kill her. 

As for Jalian, he drifted with the stream 
until some words accidentally overheard at the 
club roused him to a sense of his folly, as he 
was pleased to call it. 

‘‘Bo Marston is making the ranning with 
the princess?” said one man. 

‘Bo they say; anda deuced good thing it 
will be for him if the fair Saxon favours his 
suit. He's as poor as Job when he lost all his 
flocks and herds, and she's no end of an 
heicess |” 

‘‘She is lovely enough to senda man mad 
for her; bat I reckon it’s her money that 
makes her so charming to Marston!” 

In a white fary Jalian strode forward, 
much to the gossips’ confusion. 

“I don’t know on what authority you 
speak,” he said, in a low, concentrated voice, 
‘but you are utterly out of your reckoning. 
There is nothing between Miss Hope and 
myself beyond friendship. I would thank 
you to contradict any report you may hear to 
the contrary.’ And with that he took his 
leave. 

So this was what hie love had brought him ! 
The scorn of the high-minded, the envy of 
the mean, he, Jalian Marston, was condemned 
as the most despicable of creatares—a fortune. 
hunter. He writhed under the knowledge ; and 
pride, his besetting sin, urged him to go away 
in silence. 

He could not be blind to the fact that 
Hildegarde was not indifferent to him; but 
she was so young, and perhaps, for her own 
sake, he hoped to kill her love by rough dis- 
courtesy. Yet how to goaway without fare- 
well! He had been more than mortal to do 
it! 

That very night he met her at the house of 
a mutualfriend. She was looking exquisitely 
beautifal in shimmering robes of white silk 
and frosted tulle; her fair, proud face slightly 





flushed, her eyes aglow with love and happi- 
ness. Oh! to think she might be his—his 
very own! and then to be compelled by 
honour to put her away. The man’s strong 
heart died within bim. 

And now her hand waa in his; her eyes 
sought his. He set his teeth hard, and fought 
for composure. Tnen he said in a strange, 
husky voice, — 

“T want to speak to you alone, Will you 
come on to the balcony?” , 

Without a thought of grief, or a doubi of 
the future, she smilingly went with him; but 
she had to wait very lorg before he spoke— 
so long that she touched bis arm, saying,— 

‘¢ What have you to tell me?” 

He started, and the fuce he turned upon her 
was ghostly in its pallor. 

‘‘Nothing of importance; only that to 
morrow I return to Lesley, and in two months 
I start for India!” 

“India!” in a low voice. “Do you go 
alone ?"’ 

‘* Yes! You don’t suppose a vaurien like me 
has many belongings?” 

‘‘Do not speak like that. Will not Nora 
go with you?” tremulously. 

‘No; her heart is in England. Hildegarde, 
this is our good-bye |” 

So white and rigid she stood, with the cold 
moonbeams falling all around and about her, 
such agony in her eyes, that all his soul cried 
out to him to have mercy upon her. 

“Do you mean that when we part now, it 
will be for ever?” 

“TI hope so. I trust I shall have left Lesley 
behind before your retarn!” 

‘* You hate me so much ?}” in a low, strange 
voice. 

“A thousand times no! I love you more 
than life itself!" 

‘Then stay with me, or take me with 
you!” she said, under her breath, whilst all 
her lovely face and throat glowed ruddily 
under his gaze. 

“Now, Heaven help me! And you, as you 
love me, do not tempt me! Think a moment 
what the people we know would say did I ask 
you in marriage! They would believe it was 
your wealth, and not yourself, I loved and 
wooed |” 

“What matter?” proudly. ‘ You and J 
would know the truth!” 

‘Ah; bat, Hildegarde, there might come a 
day when you, too, would doubt me!" 

‘*Never!” fervently. ‘Do not I know you 
asyouare? DonotIloveyou? And perfect 
love casts out fear and doubt alike!" 

‘‘Tois is too hard! You should help me to 
do my dnty! Sweetheart, I am a poor, plain 
man, with nothing to recommend me but my 
love; and even that might well be open to 
doubt. You are young, rich, beautifal! and 
in time will forges you ever dreamed you 
cared forme! I dare not wrong you so far as 
to claim you mine!” 

“You wrong me now/" proudly, and yet 
with deep tenderness. ‘I shall love you all 
my life! Try me, test me as you may, I shall 
never fail you! Why should you let my 
money come between us, to break your heart 
and mine? Jalian, you cannot be so cruel!” 

“Hush! hush! Heart's, darling, it is for 
the best! I can do no other!” and, man-like, 
he believed he was acting nobly, unselfishly ; 
did not realise how poor was his pride com- 
pared with hers. 

She would plead no longer; bat, with a 
great and tender dignity, she turned to him,— 

‘' Jalian, itis not my province to woo. That 
I love you, you know/ and I leave that thought 
to abide with you! Perhaps, when you are 
far from me, you will understand how cruel 
you were to me in this hour. Love that 
is strong as death has no room for pride or 
doubt, and until then I will wait with what 

atience I may until you bid me join you, 

bat never believe I can forget you! ”’ 

Ban & passionate gesture he caught her 
da. 

*‘Do not make me turn a deaf ear to my 
conscience! Do not teach me to dishonour 
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my name,’my only possession! Jt is best we 
should pat!” 

“An! you should shave thotght of these 
things before you taught. me to love you!” 
And that was ber first and Jadst- reproach. 

In an -sgony ‘of pain, crueller, he thought, 
than the pangs of ‘death, he cawgtt her to.hia 
breast, wnd-kissed her: madly. 

‘My dear ! my dear! forgive me!” 

With her arms about ber neck, her-chetk 
preseed close to his, ghe whiepersd,— 

‘©] doiforgive! and I shall ‘live ‘in. hope that 
all clouds: will elear.away feomoursky! And 
now, ‘my darling, say goodbye, and let-me, 

io!" 


Good-bye! Abh,‘the paseionvand,painin that 
one littl: word! The mixery and hearsbreask 
conveyed in it ! 

Stropg'man as he-was, Jalian faltered over 
it, and eould’find no other'wordtossy. Bat, 
she, eager in her love to comfont.bim, to: let 
some pleasait word remain with him: throggh 


the weary days that should follow, drew'down') 


his ‘head upon her “breast, and aid quite 
steadily ,— 

“« Heaven be ‘with -you.in all your doings! 
guard you! bless you ! ‘keep:you! an bring you 
back ‘to me! Dedrdove:! good-bye!” 

A little later he was hutrying 4owards his 
hotel, and Hildegarde stood:alone on the 


There a young’ Oxosian found her. 

**Mies Hope! and elene/ Aren’t you 
afraid<of taking cold?” 

She turned with a faint, sweet-smile whieh 
made him’blind to the whiteness of her face, 
the gloom in her eyes. 

‘* T.soarcely ever take cold, Mr, Spearman’; 
and the night is too lovely to waste indoors. 
I came here to be quiet.” 

‘* May I stay with you?” eagerly. 

“T thiok not. I have already lefé Mre. 
Sélwyn too long alone.” 

Together they returned to the dtawing- 
room, and not one who looked:on the:pure; 
proud face:gaessed how ceuel a cross’ she was 
bearing. 

Julian was gone, and she! was left desolate ; 


bat -to no-one would she confess .her:pain or } 


her:love. 

In silence she would suffer, so gainingmew 
strength with each ‘new day ; and-for consfort 
she would resolutely hope “and believethat in 
the end Julian’s pride would ‘prove weaker 
than his love:! 


CHAPTER ‘V. 


A Monta went by with lightning speed, ‘and 
it was clear to;all that. Phobe*Gardiner was 
only waiting for Darnley to ‘speak. ‘It 
would bea gtent-thing for ‘him to marry -the 
heiress,” said Society, and wondered‘that ‘he 
did not utter:the final-word, Of bis;love for 
Nora it was -ignorant ; of the dark secret of 
his life nothing was yet known. 

A few close observers wondered and éalked 
over the young man’s changed -appearanee, 
his fitfal spirits, and daily ‘increasing moodi- 
ness. Could they but have read hia heart, 
have heard the pleadings of his importunate 
conseience, and known how hisigdod ‘and bad 
angels were striving with him,they would 
have stood aghast. 

Mrs. ‘Selwyn grew impatieat with him, 


said, peevishly ; ‘‘and you know. very well I 
cannot-hold.our creditors at: bay ntach:longer. 
As itis, I must tetarn to Lesley next week. 
I wish, before I go, 4o know that all is settled 
between you and. Phobe.” 

* You are-in a hurry ‘to make'my misery 
sure |’ -he' retorted, sullenly. 

‘How dbsurdly you talk! ‘Where is the 
misery in marrying an amiable-heiress |” 

‘*Ldon't care two straws forthe girl, and 
never shall! "’ 

‘In how many « ‘does ‘love figure| 
largely?’ sheasked cynically. “It is a good 
thing if hasband and wife tolerate each other. 
Now, Dagniey, for my-sake, do mot >let this 
chance slip. -Ii«umay be your Mast. 1 verily 


jour lukewarm wooing !'’ ; 

“She iamot euch a fool as to take up with 
fellow of my stamp! Mother, whatever 
misery comes, whatever wrong Lam guilty of, 
lies at your door! You should have.given me 
@ profession or a trade even. I should have 
‘been a better fellow then!” 


on my shoulders; that is a man’s way! 
You were born a gentleman, and I educated 
youas wae fitting your, position !’’ 

“‘ My position! What ia it? I wish to 
Heaven-I had never been born,” and with that 


be flung out of the room tempestuously, ; 


leaving his mother in-teare. 


had -his assurance that be would speak to 
Phoebe. The heiress had been ailing for.some 
time, and Lady.Gardiner. proposed taking her 
to. Gastley, ia small seaside place on.the sonth- 
coast. Darnley was so:accompany them, 

i mystery to him how his mother 
contrived to provide the necessary funds. He 
~would have been considerably surprised to 
learn.that she-had borrowed largely of Psin- 


was high-minded. 


the girl, white and ‘trembling. 
“Tell mel” she gag “Is it true 
Darnley goes with the-Gardiners to Castley ?” 
‘‘My poor Nora! Yes!” 


whicl,.and my heart:is like lead in my bosom. 
You will: not deceive me. Is he going to. marry 
‘Miss Gardiner? ” 

“Oh, my poor girl! My poor girl! 
afraid he is!'’ 

She threw out-her arms with a passionate 
gesture, orying,— 

“I won't believe it! Idare not, until he; 
/himeelf confesses:it is true!"’.and with alow 
‘dxy fell senseless to the floor. 


I am, 


Hildegarde would nos sammon_ ass 
‘but gently and carefully tended 


long, 60: 
lids lifted, the dark eyes, full of anguished 
dread, met her,owa a momentshrinkingly, and 
the:faint voice 

‘* T have'given you.a great deal: -of trouble,. 


Ido? Whatshall I do? As you value your 
happiness, as you long for .peace and rest, 
pmever, inevéer, give your life into a. man’s 
/keeping! Love -is ajicurse! Oh, Heaven! 
what Ihave suffered! If I dared show you, 
all the truth !'’ 

** Do not be afraid, Nora! I am waiting to 
}hear and-sympathise |" 
‘‘No, no! You would despise me if you 
}knew all my weakness!'’ and she rose with a 
great effort. ‘‘ Dear Miss. Hope,;when you 


to: pity me still—and—and f 
** Darling Nora! You do not know ‘what. 
you say! You are. ill, poor heart; bat you 
‘fuss not ‘doubt‘my affection for you! You 
;must- not allow yourself to -brood until you 
a And why do -you call me Migs, 
pe ” 
‘There is a wide gulf between us!’ Nora 


orgive |” 


fanswered, twid her ers -together con- 
‘“ Wheat a laggard in love -you ‘are !” she} valsively. ue = 


«T—~I—oh,. do not question me 
any more!” -and she burst into -a flood of 
bitter:tears, whilst Hildegarde vainly tried to 
console her 


The next day “the princess” sought Darn-, 
ley = the smoking-room. mn A Se 

‘TL want tospeak to you,’ “she, s 
directly to'the point. ‘‘ Are you-at. liberty ?”’ 

‘* Always, when it:ia the princess who.com- 
mands,’ 


noxioag to that pure and: noble mind. z 
“ A truce to civilities, Darnley. My busi- 
a ee nee Do — know Le es" 
‘very ill an unhap ve ‘because you 
‘He turned eundieabenaaeah then back. 
again, 





fbelieve.you-coald have won Hildegarde but for , 


“Oh! lay-the blame of your sing.and follies 


Bat before shé lefs town with her ward she, 


cess Hildegarde, who was as generous as she, 
When Nora heard the decision she went to. 


“Tell me what itmeans! My head is.in.a- 


In her tender thoughtfor “Jalian’s sister”. 


her-herself ; , 
although, indeed, she was frightened .by the, 
ntinued swoon. Bat-atlast.the white, 


You are very good to me; but,.oh! what shall, 


}- know how wicked ,and foolish I.have been, try , 


She frowned alittle. Biattexy-was 80 ob-. 





“I know Iam a scoundrel,’ he said, ing 
low, intense tone, “and a coward to boot, 
Did ‘she send you?” 

“No; she is not.aware ofany errand, But 
I cannotstand patiently by and see her life 
slipping from ‘her because of her unhappy 
love. Oh, Darnley! play the man now! and 
I promise to be your friend-always. This poor 
girl loves you-so dearly will serve you so 
faithfully ; and I—lI oui of my plenty will 
help ¥ ip if you will but les me. Sarely you 
would not break Nora's beart.or burden your 
soul with such a crime as faithlessness !”’ 

With a passionate gesture He tumed.to her. 

‘Why are you not my sister? I migh: 
have been a better man with you to help me } 
Heaven pity. me and forgive !—I—I—Hilde. 

de—there seems no way of escape for me, 
tis true L love Nora; but we cannot live oa 
love—and I cannot digs to beg I am ashamed!” 

“You forget that I will help,you, even to 


andj the half of my fortune.” 


“I know you would if it wére pdssible, but 
your fortune is ‘strictly ‘tied ‘ap. Yon-cannot 
touch a penny ‘of ‘it until you are of'age, ani 
even*then you are not “dole arbitress’of it. 
pe A know the’conditions of your father's 

> ad 

“No!” blankly. Ther, with a happy 
thouplit, ‘Could nofI *raise some money ?” 

“Tt is notdegal for a ‘miner 'to do 60, I 
fancy; and ‘even ifit were I could not 
accept such a gift from y* 

She laid one slender hand upon his arm. 

‘* Darnley, I avk itfor Nora’s sake! "’ 

His face was white as death, his «eyes could 
not meet the intent, regard of hers. 

‘ Hildegarde, give metime-to think. I will 
try to play'the man, In the meanwhile say 
nothing to Nora. Give me a week in which 
to decide ;” and this was the only coneession 
Hildegarde could obtain. _ ; 

So the next week the girls 
Mrs, Selwyn to Lesley; but Darnley went 
with the Gardiner, party. Through-the ready 
help of ‘the ” the lovers had one: long 
honr to themselves before the parting, : 

‘What Darnley said to Nora Hildegarde did 
not know, but it must have béen, something 
consoling, for the .girl, looked legs, pale and ill 
than before, and.evyen her voiee had a brighter 
tone. 

Jalian, was still.at the cottage, but he was 
rarely to beseen. He felé;his only safety lay 
in avoiding the girl he loved; and so in soli- 
tude.he nursed his,passion and his pride, be- 
lieving he acted honourably in-holding Hilde- 
garde at arm’s length, not yet realising the 
depth and unselfishness of woman's love. 

n days wore by, and yet no word from. 
Darnley, and Nora like a fading 
lily. Eight—nine—ten, and then a letter came 
to Mra, Selwyn,which evidently gave her great 


pleasure. 

Bhe didnot at once communicate the con- 
tents of it to Hildegarde, but brooded delighs- 
aay over it. until the five o’olock dioner 


Toe ladies always dined early when there 
was no company, and of thie.the ‘‘ princess 
was glad, liking the solitary loiterings in the 
beautiful. gardens—the long, quiet hours, in 
which.she gathered new strength, new hope 
for the morrow. . 

Now she sat with Mrs. Selwyn in the draw- 
ing-room pretending to read, but, now and 
again glancing; at Nora, who was seated at & 
little distance on the baloony, most intent 
upon some fine sewing. Z 

«My dear! "said Mrs. Selwyn, in her moat 
mellifluous.tone, ‘I haye some very 8' 
news for. you; and as you are 60 in Darn- 
ley’s esteem I thought you should be the first 
to congratulate him and me!" . 

‘Every word the lady upoke was audible to 
the poor girhon the.baloony, and Hildegarde’s 
heart.stood atill with fear for her. She rose 


hastily. 
“Bball I olose the jindows first, madam? 


I think. the air-is.growing 
““ Why,-child, it-is. quite sul 
you,kave no. objection I 


' 
to-night! If 
» préfer them 
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to remain as they are. Bit down. You are so | 


tall it makes my ‘neck ache Icoking up to 

0 ” 

What could she do but obey? Her heart 
was full of the pity it would be unwise to show 
tor the pale girl she called friend. 

“Tell me your. good news?" she said, in a 
very low ‘voice. 

Mrs. Selwyn needed no second bidding. 

‘‘My dear, I have here a letter from Darn- 
ley (Nora stopped sewing, and listened with 
bated breath), and I must confess I never was 
so glad for him as now. We are nos rivh 
people, and I have often been troubled when 
thinking of’his fature. I need have no further 
anxiety. From this letter I gather he has 
been so fortunate as to win Phosbe Gardiziér’s 
affections, and their engagement will soon be 
publicly anriouticed. He will be with us in a 
few days, when we shall Tearn all!” 

What -cry was that, so full 6f horror and 
despair? Mra. Selwyn startéd nervously. 
From where she sat she conid rot see Nora, 
who had risen trembling in every.limb, white 
as the roses clustering «bout the balcony. 

“What was that, Hildegarde? Did dot you 
hear some one moaning ?7”’ 

“No, no!” hurriedly, and all’anconsciously 
lying to shield “the poor companion. ‘ Bat 
you have not told me all. I used to ‘think 
Darley did not reciprocate poor little Phoobe’s 
attachment ! ” 

“ Perhaps he does-not, but he has won‘her 
—that is all I care to Enow!"’ 


Oatside Nora.stood, ber hands pressed hard. 


upon her ‘heart, her face and form rigid as 
marble, a look of utter horror in her swett 
eyes. 

“How tardy you are with your congratula- 
tions ?”’ said Mrs. Selwyn, peevishly. 

“IT cannot congratilate Mr, Sélwyn or 
Pkcebe on certain misery | ’’ 


“ You hefve most péouliaxy and plebdian ideas, 


The arrangement is. siifable in every way |” 
Mrs. Selwyn rejoined, ‘tartly. 
“Suitable! I fail to see-it. Phebe Gar. 


diner gives love, wealth, a pure, uxsullied 


youth in exchange for what? Ob! Lamsorry 
—l am sorry for her!” and with those words 
she went out. 

Was there ever'suéh ‘an intractable maiden 
a3-this? 

Nora was still on the baloony. She turned 
her ghastly face on the “ princéss’”’ as she 
heard her advancing step, and the lodk upon 
it held the other silent a monient. ‘Then touch- 
ing her gently, she.asked,— 

‘You have heard all?” 

“Every word,” in a voice so faint ard 
hollow it scarcely reached the listening .girl. 
“Oh! as you hope for “happiness, as you 
cherish your honour, as you have loved and 
ow me, tell me all the truth. Do you bélisve 
1 ” 

“Nora! Nora! what éhall Tsay to you? I 
am afraid there is no doubt of Darnley’s faith- 
lesness. Oh !-you poor child, do not faittt—be 
brave a 'little ‘longer! “Lean on me—there, so 
—my dear, and try to listen to what I #wy. 
Darnley ie coming‘homein a fewdays. Donodt 
quite-deepair “until you vee“him. ‘It maybe: 
that Mrs. Selwyn*hae made ‘this statensent to 
suit hero wn: purposes... You'know,'Nora;ulte is 
not to be trusted. And 4f-it*should “chance 
that Daznley-is ‘ost sto all.ihonoar, all man- 
heed, :you must try with maiglit amd «main «to 
forget:him |”? 

“Forget!” aid Nora, in a low -and 
aeguished tone, ‘Forget! I .shall.die firas. 
Oh! you, »who.ane,so;.much abowe me in.all, 


things good and desisable, how.can you know 
anything ohm rgnantan end shee ¢ - 
‘Shame !” eoheed.Hildegarde. ‘‘ Nors,.why, 
do'you tal so wildly. 2? 
‘Is ii.not-shame to me that I have allowed; 
myself tobe. deveived, emtrapped iatos clan. , 
Sorting engagement? ;That a a lady — 
hs ae been the toy,and amusement of ‘bis. 
“sure hours? If Julian knew all, he would ; 
ume! Oh, Heaven! help nie, I.thinkI am, 
going mad |” . 
So-strong. she was hexself, that a soxt of 


gentle soorn touched Hildegarde’s pity for this 
poor unhappy girl. 

Rather than confess her ‘love for Julian she 
would have died; rather than ‘show her 
anguish to another she would ‘have smiled over 
it, met him with steady eyes and unblanched 
face. But Nora was different—and she was 
his sister, 

* Conféss all'to Captain Marston! I'am‘sure 
he Will not be’unmercifal,” she urged. ‘‘ He 
will think as I do, that all blame rests on 
Darnley.” 

“I dare not! Idarenot! Youwdon'tknow 
what ) ca ask, and Julian néver forgives deceit. 
He is tiv honourable’ himself.” 

“ Then, if you ‘will not do this thing, at least 
hops until Darnley comes, and, believe ‘me, 
a dear, in all’'and through all I @m with 
‘you ” 

‘*Heéaven bless'and keep ‘you, and ‘help me 
‘to keep your'words in my’heatt. Now fet-me 
go. Ob, my beautiful darling! If youwcould’ 
guess all my anguish, all my despair, you 
would pity me, éven whilit‘you condemn !” 

‘*T Gopity you, and Icannbtocondemn. Stay, 
Nora,” bat the unhappy gitl’t wisted herself ont 
of that ténder embrace, and ‘wert ‘hurriedly 
into the house. 


OHAPTER VI. 


DarnLEx ‘was returning home. Mrs. Selwyn, 
‘in « ‘state of jubilation, had ordered a most 
‘elaborate ‘feast for ‘the prodigal, and had 
‘interviewed several long-suffering tradesmen 
With’all her old*hanghty intolerance. Hilde- 
|garde, with her usual generotity,’had presented 
Nora with a pretty evening dress of palest 
|pidk, and bade her look her best. The girk 
jansweéred ‘with a sob, and donned her new 
‘dress without any elation natural to such an 
occasion. 

* Tt is 6f vo use,” she ‘said, ‘heartbrokenly. 
‘‘T cannot’ win him back again!” 

“Foolish Nora! Why, you‘are far ‘and 
\away prettier than poor PLabe!”’ 

‘* And “poorer !’” Nora-said, bitterly. And 
seven “the princess” was bound ‘to confess, 
‘when dhe appeared that evening, that she was 
inot, looking her. best. 

“I must pinch ‘a little odfour “into ‘those 
|} poor, paledheeks !'" she’said, smiling, but no 
/answering smile met hers. 

“TI am growing ugly!” said Nora, “and 
Darnley loves all things ‘bright’and ‘pretty ! 
Oh, Hildegarde! Iam ‘afraidso awfully 
jafrafd ofthe future!” 

Hildegarde kisced her. 

‘Ba brave a little longer dear ! A few more 
hours, and you will know the best or the worst. 
.And-if itis the worst exercise your woman's 
pride, and cast your unhappy love out of your 
heart.’ 

Nora clasped “her temples with hot and 
trembling hands. > 

“My love is my life!" she said, ‘“and my 
curse! “Now may Heaven help me, for if*he 
ifaila me I.cannot bear my agony and live !” 

No other word passed bétween them. Mrs, 
[Selwyn, mow sppearing on the ‘scene she 
glanced’ with-preat disfavour on Nora’s pretty 
dress, and ‘sald irately,— 

‘“T am affraid you have extravagant tastes, 
Nora ; and, really, I must'say your Idbour'to 
/appear—ah ! wéll-looking !—isin vain! Upon 
imy word, you are quite passée !"” 

the hot blood ‘flooded the companior's face, 
bat she was teo wise to reply; only the gentle 
itouch of Hi de's hand, the kindlinegs in 
iher eyes, nfeltéd her almost to tears. . 

‘They went downstairs ‘together, and ‘in a 
liftle nln nei Ae of ‘carriage 
‘wheels in the distance, ‘Mrs. Sélwyn ran ont 
linto the hall. Hildegatde stood. erect, whilst 
‘Nora, half-fainting, sank ‘back into a ‘chair. 
Quick as thoaght the young heiress was 
‘beside her, 
“ Courage, Nota! ‘You must ‘rot ‘let Mrs, 
Selwyn guess the trath now! For Darnisy's 
wake and your own'be brave!” 

Her words had ‘the desired éffext. The poor 





girl sat up, and with a ‘tremendous effort 
attained something like self-control, and 
seeing this Hildegarde ventured’to leave her a 
few moments. As she entered the “hall she 
saw Mrs. Selwyn greeting Darnley with rare 
effusion; she saw, ‘too, how worn and ill he 
looked, and her heart misgave her. Advancing 
she offered ‘her hand,— 

“Tam glad you have returned!” she ‘eaid, 
graviously, and the young’man flushed, know- 
ing her hidden meaning. She leant on his 
arm, looking searchingly into his face; and, as 
Mrs. Selwyn preceded them, she ‘asked in a 
whisper, ‘Darnley, is this rumour true? 
And if so, "what of your manhood? What of 
Nora?” 

He made her no answer, and her great and 
tender heart was full of compassion forthe 
pale, heavy-eyed girl standing in the glow of 
the ruddy lamps, waiting to give him formal 
greeting, when all her soul was crying out for 
his love. 

Ashiseyes fell upon Nora, so changed, so 
aged as scarcely to bear any resemblance to 
her former'self, his own face grew rigid and 
white,‘and he caught his breath fiercely. But 
in a moment he recovered himeelf,'and offering 
his hand said,— 

* You'are ill, Miss Marston ?”’ : 

Yes!" faintly. ‘'I—am—afraid—I am ;. 
but—I shall be better scon.”’ 

‘* Oh, Nora is always faint-hearted |!’ broke: 
in Mrs. Selwyn. “She ‘will rapidly ‘@evelop 
into a valetudinarian. But how is Phabe? 
Better I hope! And now'run away and dress / 
the girls (with a glance at Nora) have made 
such extensive preparations for this event 
shat you must not‘be behind! ’’ 

Darnley was singularly taciturn ‘and sub- 
missive, for without'a word he went up ‘to his. 
‘own room, to return in ‘a’sHort'while resplen- 
dent in evening dress. All ‘through ‘that 
mieerable dinner Mrs. Selwyn spoke‘ persis- 
tently of ‘the Gardiners, and ‘with ‘Nora’s 
anguished eyes upon him Datrley answered 
very much at ‘random, and finally broke out 
savagely,— 

“Qh! confound the Gardiners! Talk of 
‘someone else!" and “so glad in her sadden 
ence of pecuniary safety was Mre. Selwyn 
that she uttered no reproach. Once in the 
drawing-room she fell soundly asleep, and 
Hildegarde, stealing to Darnley, whisperéd,— 

**Go to the’ shrubbery! Nora is there, wait- 
ing an explanation ; and‘if ever you ‘loved ‘her, 
if ever you meant one ‘word of ‘your "many 
‘vows, be ‘true to her in ‘this “hour of ‘trial ! 
—~ il’! Sometimes ‘I think’ she’ wil! 
die 

Without a word, withort a look at the 
lovely, pleading face, he went out, and walked 
slowly towards the trysting-plave, thinking he 
would rather have gone'to the‘stake. 

Long ‘before he ‘reacted ‘the spot he sould 
see Nora's light-robed figure flitting to and fro 
like’a restless ghost. 

Under the cold’ moonlight ‘her’ dress showed 
white, but it was not so white as the poor 
little face sho lifted to him ase drew near. 

** Nora !"’ he said, and held out‘his‘arms to 
her. 
Like a child she ran to him; like’a child 
laid her face against his breast, sobbing 
out,— 

‘Darnley ! Darnley ! it’is not true?” 

His face whitened, the miusclés about his 
mouth twitched, but he said with tolerable 
steadiness,— 

“Nora, darling! control yourself! For my 
sake, you must be brave !'’ 

Ah, cruel, selfish ‘plea! ‘Buttters’was none 
s0°well caloulated to move her heart. 

‘Twill try!” she said, under ‘her ‘breath ; 
‘*but you“must bear’with me a little! I—I 
am weak and ili! At ‘times Ihave’ thought 
and ‘hoped T'was dying !*’ 

“No, no! Noral Nora! Oh, Heaven! Azk 
some'other totell'you'the awful'truth 1” 
‘What Go you “mean?” ‘she ‘asked,i n a 
breathless way. ‘‘I—l am‘frightened!” 
Heheld*her fast, and ‘she ‘felt his*hut tears 





on.her. hair. They stung her face and brow. 
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*‘ Daraley, wnat—what is it?"’ she gasped, 

*“ Tnis—all is ended for us! I—I am to 
marry Powbe!” 

Se did not cry oat or swoon; she only tried, 
with wild, fatile strength, to free herself fcona 
hin. 

“ What — is —to— become—of me?" she 
breathed. 

** Nora, lama scoundrel! but, on my soul, 
I will do my best for you! Ob, Heaven! this 
is worse than death! ’ 

** Worse than death!" she echoed, in a low, 
intense tone. ‘“ Yea, for me! There ia neither 
help nor pity for me now! Jalian will kaow 
—and—and all oar little world!’ 

“Carse me!" he cried, and fell on his 
knees. ‘Carse me, Nora!” 

Her wan and wasted face was bent upon 
him in agonised despair. 

“IT cannot!” she said, with her hands 
pressed hard upon her heart. ‘I have loved, 
and love you too well! Darnley, I have no 
reproach for you even now, author of my 
anguish and shame! I love youatill; and, as 
Heaven is my witness, I shall love you to the 
end! Kiss m3 for the last time!—the last 
time! And, remember, through all your life, 
that with my dying breath I bless you! with 
my last heart-throb I loved you! Bs kinder 
+o her than you have been tome! Oh, men! 
men! men! how little you deserve oar love !"’ 

‘* Nora! sweetheart! you do not doubi that 
you are all in allto me?" 

** Not all in all, for wealth ia more than 
dove ; but I will try to think you care enough 
for me to make an honest woman of me befure 
the world, if, indeed, that were possible! 
Darnley, my only fault has been thas I loved 
you too well; and now—and now——oh, 
Heaven! I reap my reward!” 

‘‘Hush! hash! your worda are hard to 
bear! Nora, do you think I will leave you 
alone to face the future? So long as you live 
you shall not want; and in some place where 
you are not known I will find you a quiet 
home!" 

“No! no! I will take nothing from you! 
You muat forget, az I shall soon |" 

“What do you mean? Forgive me! I 
have been a thorough scoundrel! What can 


I do to atone?” 

** Nothing!" monurnfally, “ All is over for 
me now! I—I shall fiad my way ont of thia 
trouble. Bat, Darnley, be carefal of Jalian ! 
He is an honourable man, and proud! When 
he knows all he will be sorely hambled and 
ashamed! Whatever he may say try to bear 
for my sake !"’ 

_ “Why do you talk like this, as though you 
intend doing some desperate deed ? hy do 
you speak as though this were our farewell ?’’ 

“Itis! I cannot meet you any more; it 
would kill me! The burden of my shame and 
anguish is too great for me to bear! I do not 
blame you now, because these are the last 
words I will ever speak to you! Bat you should 
have spared me—so young, so friendless, so 
much alone! and, oh, Heaven, so trustfal; 
With all my heart I pray you may be happy— 
that no thought of me may trouble your 
peace! Bat—but—when people speak ill of 
me, I pray you find courage to say, ‘She 
loved mach, and should be forgiven much.’ 
Now kiss me, and let me go!” 

‘Oh, Heavent How dare I loose you? 
Where will you go, my sweetheart, whose for- 
giveness I dare not ask?” 

‘IT shall find a place of refage. Do not fear 
for me—do not seek to find me If you can— 
keep our unhappy secret inviolate—oh! I oan- 
not bear to think how ill folks will speak of me 
when I am gone. Father—my father—thank 
Heaven, you will never know how soiled and 
stained your little daughter is ; ' and then she 
broke into the bitterest tears, sobbing in a low 
“Eas Ietx a gotten 

n ‘or whose sake she for 
name and honour, he who bal nade her a 
creatare to be despised, stood helplesely by; 
an eae to offer comfort where no comfort 
co x 


Bat the paroxyam did not last long. Dash- 





ing away her teara she lifted her heavy eyes 
to his white, shame-strioken fuce. 

“It is over now. I shall not ory again, 
Darnley, by all our love, dy that restitution 
you owe me, I beg you to Iss me now and let 
me go. My strength fails me!’’ 

Ia silence he kissed those unreproachfal 
lips, in silence he loosed the young form; bat 
when she had gone a little from him, he called 
affcightedly to her,— 

“Nora! Tell me what you willdo | Where 

I shall not come 


you are going?” 

“Tam going to Jalian. 
back again. Good-bye!" and then she flitted, 
a desolate figure, through the trees and shrubs, 
one li ody Age * ds, fighti 

e lia ong in groun ghting 
vainly for composure, wondering what the 
fature held for that poor unhappy girl whose 
life be had laid waste. Then, unable to bear 
ate own society longer, returned to the 

ouse. - 

Hild le looked up quickly as he entered, 
and tie th face that he had renounced 
love for wealth; and when he ventured to 
address her, she turned on him with a haughiy 
glance, and disdained to reply. 

Slowly the evening wore by, and the doors 
were being barred when a servant announced 
that “ Miss Marston was still out!" 

** Oat!” oried Mrs. Selwyn, in high dudgeon. 
‘* Fasten all the doors!’ Then to Hildegarde, 
** You see, she qaite scorns the proprieties, and 
is no fit companion for you. To-morrow she 
will receive her discharge ! ” 

“No, mother, no!" cried ogee “Tt is 
all my fault; I forgot totell you. I met Nora 
going to Swallow’s Nest. She seemed ill, and 
asked permission to remain at her brother's 
until the morning. Of course I granted it.” 

“ Since when have I ceased to be mistress in 
my own house, or over my own servants? 
Miss Marston has forfeited her situation by 
the great lack of respect she has shown,” and 
she swept from the room to signify the subject 
was ended. 

Bat Hildegarde stayed behind a moment. 

‘* You have broken the news to Nora—it will 
kill a I hope you are satisfied with your 
work!’ 

Then she, too, left him alone with his 
thoughts, a prey to the keenest remorse and 
pain; weakly pitying himeelf for his-inability 
to marry the woman he loved. 

In the [meanwhile Nora made her way to 
“8 wallow's Nest.” She had that to do which 
must be done quickly ; but she could not steel 
herself to leave Julian without one -bye. 

A rash of thoughts overwhelmed her, a new- 
born tenderness for this kind aud honourable 
brother filled her heart. 

‘*Oh!” she said, ‘‘I have never loved or 

rized him as I should, and now it is too late. 

y poor Jalian! my poor Jalian! I have 
repaid your goodness basely. I have brought 
shame upon the name you held so dear. 
Heaven may forgive me, bat you never 
can!” 


How weary she was, how her limb; ached! 
Ay, but the ache in her heart was worse! 
That would never end save with death ! 

“Oh! I have sinned deeply. Heaven have 
mercy upon me!” and with that anspoken 
prayer repeated again and again in the depths 
of her heart she came at last to her brother's 


en, 

The air was laden with the perfame of roses 
and pinks. The tall white lilies were almost 
ready to burst into blossom, and lookiag round 
on the peacefal scene, inhaling old 
familiar scents, she could have shrieked aloud. 
Bat by an almost superhuman effort she main- 
ta her self-control, and going forward 


knooked lightly at the door. 

The old servant cried out in surprise to see 
age 80 late ; but Nora putting her gently 
as = 

‘TI want Julian, if you please!” and went 
straight into her brother's e 


‘*Nora!l you here, and the hour so late! 
Whas has happened? Great heavens, how 
ill you look!" 





OHAPTER VII. 


Sue went forward, and, kneeling beside him, 
laid her face upon his knee. 

“Tam very unhappy, Jalian, and I coold 
not rest to-night without seeing you. Do not 
oe very foolish ; I—I was compelled to 
come!" 

With gentle hands he lifted the pallid face, 

**You are in trouble, little sister; tell me 
ali about it. I shali then see better how to 
help you. Has Mrs. Selwyn been unusually 
trying? Look here, Nora, you shan't submit 
to that woman's tyranny any longer. I am 
expecting, almost daily, to be ordered out to 
India. me with me, and [ will do my best 
to make you happy!” 

She took one strong hand gently between 
her little palms, and kissed it. 

** You are too good to me, brother! I never 
realised how until to-night. I never 
loved or val you enough. Oh, Jalian! if 
I had bat the past time again how differently 
I would act!” 

** Dear, you are morbid! There never was 
a more loving little soul than you; and it has 
been a great grief to me that I could not 
provide for you as I wished. Bat now let us 
risk all! I shall never marry.” 

At the tone of his voice she looked up 
quickly. 

“You love Hildegarde! I have thought so 
before. Oh! Jalian, she is worth winning!” 
Then, remembering her sin, and her friend's 
pride, she bowed her head, thinking bitterly, 
“I have spoiled his life too. She would never 
wear @ tarnished name!" 

Jalian neither denied nor affirmed. Atter 
a brief silence, he said,— 

‘tT have been wanting to speak with you for 
some time, Nora. Carious rumours have 
reached me, and I have been indignant over 
them ; but now, how wretched you are, 
I am inclined to 4 them in a measure. 
Tell me, dear, is it trae you have been in the 
habit of meeting Selwyn clandestinely ?” 

“Forgive me, Julian. I—I loved him! I 
trusted him!” 

“QOaly to find yourself deceivei. I am 
inexpressibly gri that you should have 
made sport for his idle hours!” 

“No, no, no!"’ in greatest agitation. ‘He 
loves me, Jalian, I swear that! Bat we are 


both so , and—and——”’ 

And bay won your heart he now casts 
it aside, and marry the heiress. I under. 
stand your misery now. You have but jast 
learned the trath ! Nora, I am afraid you have 
been very foolish !"’ 4 

“ Forgive me; I have been sorely punished. 


“TI oould forgive you anything at actual 
disgrace. Thank Heaven you will never bring 
that upon me!’’ 


Lower and lower sank the beautifal dark 
head. 


“Barely, if you loved mo, you would even 
— me that?” she said, in a low, uncertain 
v le 


“I could not!" with conviction; ‘' but 
there is amall need to talk of what will never 
be,” and he gently smoothed her soft hair. 
“I would rather w you to the grave, Nora, 
than live to be of you!” a 

A streng shuddering seizsd her, and the 
words she would have spoken died on her lips, 
whilst all her heart cried out to him to cease. 

“From your earliest childhood,” he said, 
sa tatty ena wal ievey ond was 1 
almost care ; an 
was younger and more hopefal I used to 
what great things I would do for you. 
dreame! nothing but dreame! I am_ still 


“ Oh, don’t, Julian! Every word you speak 
stabs me to the heart. I have 80 
little from you, Iam so immeasurably your 
eae See sow Seer go far exceeds mY 
merits! "’ 


“No, no! Bat, Nora, if you really think 
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go highly of me, you will try t> please me in 


thing ? 
ne Wet ie it, Jalian?” 
“You will promise from to-night to have 
nothing to do with Selwyn.” 
« All is over betwean us," she said, in a low 
“ T shall not be ty of any farther— 
will not trouble you 
0. 


Then, with an exceedingly bitter ory, she 
flang her arms about his neck. _ 
« Kiss me, my brother, kiss me ; and always, 
come what may, keep a tender in 
heart for your ° unheppy ora. If I 
wound you in future, if I am guilty of 
rashness, and impatient to be free of my lot, 
try to put yourself in my place ; and—and oh! 
in all, through all, love and forgive me atill !” 
She was sobbing wildly now; and Jalian, 
more alarmed for her than he cared to show, 


said,— 
“Hash! hush, dear! It is mange | 
necessary you should control yourself; 

you shall stay here to-night. will go and 
acqaaint Mrs, Selwyn with your decision, and 
to-morrow we will talk over our plans.” 

“You must not go! I have pained and 
worried you unnecessarily, but I am calmer 
now, and am ready toretarn. Indeed, I would 
rather. And there is no need for you to come 
with me, I shall meet no one on the road, 
and the night is very light." 

“ You little wilful thing. If you will go back, 
well, I have no more to say; but you don't 
suppose I am scamp enough to let you go 
alone?" 

Nora saw there was no help for it, so to- 
gether they went ont, the girl stopping to kiss 
old Dorcas, who was surp at such @ sign 
of affection from her usually undemonstrative 


nursling, 

At the gate she paused, and looked with 
longing eyes towardsthe cottage. 

“ How peaceful it is?” she said, aloud. In 
her heart she was saying, ‘‘I shall never see it 
any more—never any more ! It is better so! "’ 

Inalmest utter silence brother and sister 
went down the quiet road, and at Mrs. Sel- 
wyn's gates they paused. Nora, lifting her 
= on tiptoe, drew downjJalian’s face to her 


vel, 

“ Dear, good-night, good-bye | Heaven bless 
and keep you! Heaven presper you in all your 
doings, and make you happy |” 

Her cold face was pressed to hia ; her lips 
met his in a last, long kiss. He wondered 
then over her farewell words, her passionate 
caress. To-morrow he would understand 
better. To-morrow! Oh, that poor unhappy 
girl! that poor unhappy girl! 

“To-morrow,” he » “I shall have 
arranged our future. Good-night, dear!” and 
80 he left her. 

_ She went @ little way into the groun 

listening all the while to his retreating foot: 
steps, and when they died away in the dis- 
tance she turned back to the gates. One glance 
po gave at Darnley's window. A faint light 


arning there. 

“ Good-bye!" she said, ‘* good-bye! Heaven 
forgive us both, and restore you your lost 
happiness!” and so she went out into the 
night—the night so calm and peacefal, so 
heedless of her anguish—and made her way 
through some adjacent fields. 

Then she saw the shining, level river, with 
its fringe ef flowers and rushes. A sob rose to 
her lips, but her eyes were dry. 

_ She lifted her hands to the clear, starlit sky 
i agonised prayer ; and then—then came the 
splash as of some heavy object flang into the 
Water, A & white face shone above 
= disappeared below the surface three times. 
a the ripples closed over it, and the river 

owed on as peacefally as though it nursed no 
tender body, lulled no aching heart beneath 
its level How. Alas, poor Nora 

Wh * * - 7 + 

at @ glorious morning it was! Every 
blade of every flower sparkled under its 
Weight of dew. The birds made muaic under 
Caves, and broke into fuller song where 





the trees cast deeper shadows over the long 
lush grass. 

bee oe as at ayer Darnley 
moody an e, degarde openly anxious 
and disdainfal. sige 

“* Migs Marston is late in coming to plead 
her cause |” said Mra. Selwyn. 

‘I do not see she has any cause to plead. 
Being so ill her brother's house was surely 
her proper place of rest. Captain Marston will 
give her all the attention she needs,” said 
“ o Lac teape ” 

arnley glanced apprehensively at her, but 
Hildegarde’s Saneueall tae disarmed his sus- 
picions. Mrs, Selwyn said,— 

‘If you treat all menials in this way, 
Hildegarde, you will never be fit to govern & 
household.” 

* I should like to remember always, madam, 
that my servants are human like myself, and 
you forget Miss Marston is a lady.” 

“Captain Marston desires to see you, 
ma’am,”’ said a servant standing in the open 
doorway. ‘' He says his business is of great 
importance | ’’ 

‘Show him in!” and, for of all 
courtesy, Mrs. Selwyn kept her seat, whilst the 
Captain entered, with a bow, which incladed 
the trio. He said, gravely,— 

“Mrs, Selwyn, I am most anxious about 
Nora, and, with your permission, will at once 
remove her from a home I fear is not too 
happy forher. She is ill, and I would like to 
recruit her atrength, if possible, before we go 
to India!” 

‘You are evidently labouring under a mic- 
appreheneion,” the y retorted, coldly. 
‘*Mies Marston left here last night without 
my knowledge or sanction, ostensibly to spend 
the night at Swallow's Nest. We have not 
seen her since! " 

With a passionate gesture Julian turned to 
Darnley. 

‘* What do you know of this, you scoundrel ? 
Where is she? Give me back my sister, or by 
Heaven I will murder you!" 

Hildegarde moved quickly to Jalian's side. 

**Do nothing rash, I beg! Remember we 
know nothing yet. Nora is not here. We 
believed she was to spend last night with 
you.’ 

“Not here!” agitatedly. “I brought her 
to these very gates myself. She was depressed 
and ill. I promised to remove her from this 
house, knowing the scanty kindness she 
received from you, madam! Ask your son 
what share he has had in her disappearance— 
pes drove her to leave this inhospitable 
roo ” 

But before Darnley could reply a servant 
rashed in, regardless of all ceremony. 

‘‘Oh, ma'am! ob, Miss Hildegarde! they 
have found Miss Marston! Old Ives, the 


ds,| miller, pulled her out of the river a little 


while ago! but she’s quite dead, there's no 
doubt of that!” 

‘Dead! Drowned!” cried Mrs. Selwyn, 
for once genuinely agitated. ‘‘ What do you 
mean, girl? Hila legarde, this is come foolish 


Pp 
Bat Darnley did not speak. He stood like 
@ statue of despair. And, looking from him to 
Julian, the ‘‘ princess "’ feared there was worse 


to come, 

**Nora—dead!" said Captain Marston, 
under his breath, ‘' little Nora!” 

Then, leaping forward, he caught Darnley 
by the throat. 

‘ You villain! This is your doing!" Bat 
Hildegarde grasped him by the arm. 

“A moment's patience, I pray you! 
Darnley, can you tell us nothing!” 

With a horrible groan he covered his face. 

‘*T have nothing to say bat that I am a 
scoundrel, and deserve to be hung!" 

** What do you mean, Darnley?” cried his 
mother. ‘' How are you concerned in this— 
this terrible affair?” 

‘*S8he should have been my wife! I had 
promised ber marriage! "’ 

**Do you mean that she—she drowned her- 
self because you broke your promise?” 





‘*Heaven forgive me! there is worse to 
hear! There was every reason why she should 
have been my wife! Back, Marston ! youare 
choking me!” as Julian rushed upon him. 
Bat the shock of his sister’s Geath was too 
great for him, and he fell back in a huddled 
heap upon the couch. 

‘I deserve that you should kill me!” said 
Darnley, ina hoarse whisper. ‘I loved her, 

I rui No fate is too oruel for 


He lifted his eyes to Hildegarde’s condemn- 


ing face, righ 
¢,” she said, in a thrilling 
“* You are too low for hate, and beneath 
contempt! Your presence here is an insult to 
hamanity ! Oh, Nora! Nora! if I had bat 
known I might have saved you!’’ Then, 
turning to Jalian, she said, ‘‘ Come, it may be 
there is hope for her; it may be she is not 
dead !"’ 

He looked up in a dazed way, unconscious 
of all save Nora’s terrible end; and, n= 
staggered towards the door. There he pau 
and, leaning on the “ princess,’ said,— 

‘* When I have done all there is to do for 
her, I will have my reckoning with you! This 
means death for one of us!" and then together 
they passed out, Hildegarde’s last look falling 
on Darnley, who knelt by the table, his face 
hidden in his hands, his whole figure convuleed 
with violent sobs. 


There she lay, so white, so atill, so silent ! 
her sweet face unmarred; not a wound or a 
mark upon it to deface its beauty. What 
though the whole county rang with the story 
of her shame and her wrongs? She recked 
little now. She had found peace at last; and 
even Julian's bitter ory, “‘ Nora! my sister! 7 
helped to bring this to pass!” moved her not 
at all. ‘I said I would forgive all but dis- 
grace! that I would rather follow you to the 
grave than knowjyou had tarnished our name ; 
and now I would give the world to have you 
back again! My girl! my girl! did you know 
me 80 little, that you could not trust me?” 

A slow and heavy step startled him. He 
rose, and waited for the new comer to join 
him; but as the pitiless light fell full upon 
Darnley’s haggard face, he cried, — 

“ Back! as you value your life! You forget, 
I have not yet avenged her shame!" 

* Let me look upon her oncs more? Remem- 
ber, I loved her too!” 

‘If you dare to come a step nearer I will 
murder you!” 

Dasaley was not physically a coward, and 
he still attempted to enter the long, bare 
room, but a hand touched his arm, and a low 
voice said,— 

“Come away! Do not insult the dead and 
the mourner by your fatile grief! Your sor- 
row and repentance are too late! You should 
have made atonement yesterday ! To-day itis 
all in vain |” and, stern regard of 
Hildegarde’s eyes, he ered himself to be 
drawn away. . 

Urged on by his mother’s fears of Julian's 
revenge, and acting én Hildegarde’s advice, 
that night he lefs Lesley seoretly, not to re- 
appear for many years; never, in the dreary 
fature, to bear more than a faint likeness to 
bis former self; always to be haunted by the 
memory af a pale young face with anguished 
eyes; of a young life wrecked in its early 
morning; always in his inmost heart to know 
himself a ‘murderer, an unclean creature un- 
worthy a good woman’s love, an honest man’s 
esteem or friendship! 


* * * - * 


The faneral was over, A mercifal jury had 
pronounced their verdict, ‘Suicide whilst 
temporarily insane,” and poor Nora received 
Christian burial. 

Great sympathy was shown by the county 
families, with whom Julian was & favourite, 
and a hero; but the unhappy man writhed 
under it, 

He was so unused to shame, and he took 
great blame to himself that he had not guarded 
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poor Norw more:earefally, ay ay oe 
himself of:urging:her on to her deed 
by those se ofbis: 

‘T: would rather follow. yon to -the 
Nora, thaz live'te beashamed of:you!’’ 

Sitting alb:alone, his head:bowediupon his 
arms, he heard the door open, amd..did not 
glance up; thinking it’ was only poor faithful 
Doreas, until the sound. of ri ants-ewept 
the 'ground,;»and: the: touch: of a .white, soft 
hand warned him who was his visitor. And 
lifting bischead,: his heavy-eyes: reatad on the 
pale and pertect face of ‘Princess Hilde- 


Almost before he reatised the) traih she was 
on her knees beside him, her eyes looking love 
and-pityinto his, her‘hands.clasped about.hia 
arms, and hecheard the music of:her.law veice 
speaking suckowords as-he had never-thought 
to hear again. 

“Julian! I could not stay away from you, 
knowing -your sorrow and loneliness. I had 
been’ unworthy the name of woman if,I.conld: 
Ol !emy dear; my dear, what: shall: I, eny:to 
comfort you?” 

He passed hishand caresaingly over hersun- 
bright tresses. 

‘You are:good, most: good,and none: bat. a 
generous woman wonld have ventured to-a 
place over which ‘the: shadew of shame 'is 

** We will forget the shamesand:remember 
only hereorrow and despair. We will think of 
her, Jaolian, ag she was before this bitter 

was.done her. Oh! my dear, my dear! 
do. not think. me over-bold or unmaidenly ; bat 
knowing your.pride, and fearing,it may spoil 
all our Jives—yoursand mine—I come,to offer 
you all my love.and .all my life! In all the 
world.you stand alone! Yon are.unhappy, and 
it shonld be.my task to comfort. you. Forget 
your pride, I pray you, and do nos bid,me 
leave you!l’’ 

In ntter.amazement-he looked at.her. 

“* Hildegarde, do you.know what you ask? 
You have.everything the world ,holds dear—TI, 
nothing, Surely yon would noé venture to 
caat in-your.lot withmine? I have nothing 
to give——” 

* Save.love,” she interrupted, ‘‘ and love id 
more than all!” 

He.bowed hisface.npon her head. 

‘Oh, my darling! my darling! I cannot, 
send,you from me! It was hard enough before 
—it would be death now. Stay with me, 
sweetheart, wife! "’ 

And then she was in his arms, and he felt 
with a passionate,throb .of gratitude she was 
all -his .own,.and.in a.new-fonnd humility 
thanked Heaven for its meroy, . 


Sosiety said, with her great advantages, 
Hildegarde should 
match; but if she knew this. she did not 
heed it. 

The wedding (a very quiet one). took in 
town, and there wereé.no bridesmaids, althongh 
the princess did not forget her old companions. 
But following so .sharply.on Nora's death 
she felt any feativisxy would be unseemly, so 
that Miss Collett.and old Dorcas were the only 


witnesses. 

Long,.long afier, Darnley and his delicate 
wife returned to Lesley; but he was sorely 
changed. The shadow.efhis sin rested always 
upon him, end .it was almost impossible to 
recognise .the old .debonair Darnley in‘ this 
grave, sad-faced man, whom, many pitied, 
although,indeed, herichly deserved his punish- 
ment. 

And far away in India, a fair woman of 
queenly presencs rules her htsband's house 
wisely and’well. Is the’idol:of. her children 
and the fover’for whom she counted the world 
well lost ; the darling of the soviety: in whieh 
she still moves, and lives as ‘' ‘Princess ‘Hilde, 
garde Pe" 

[THH’ END ] 








In Rauseia, where blinders are never used, 
a shying horse is almost unknown. 


havesmade a. much better | boas. 


FAOCETLA. . 


Tux great difficulty about advice,in,the.pres 
.dominanceiof, quantity; over quality, 

An epgagement.isa very: feagile: thing, It» 
cannet he dropped without breaking it. ' 
Wir panies *what verse pone ge 

9 curve need course, en't you: 
' fourtd that ont? ” ar 

Briecs : ‘Wonder what possessed him to 
jamp into the river LUT ig | F “There was. a 
woman at the bottom of it, r 

Tzacner; “Name; some jof .the, moat im. 
/portans things existing to-day which were 
~omT gg one hundred years ago.” Tommy :., 

“Us,” 

Ar @n examination.a Seoteh girl, was-asked ; | 
‘What does patience mean? ’’\andi her defiai- 
tion: was avery spretty.one; ‘‘ Bille a iwee, an’ 
dinnasweamy.” 

Evesy ‘once ‘in a while it is stated’ that the: 
bewallow-tail coat has had its day, »but’ she: 
society mamand: the waiter don’t swallow tales 
of that nature, 

Gassy: “ How’ did -you get that ‘dreadfal 
cold?" Snuffleton: ‘fd ‘the datural ; 


‘way, 
stoopid! §’ “Ivadvertised for “plats ‘and | 
 epedtcatioay' ” 


A: “How can you tell an old fowl from a 
young one?” B: ‘Easy enough—by the 
teeth.” ‘Teeth! “Fowls ‘have no teeth.” 
**No; but I have.” 

C.: * What.Inck did you have while;you 
were .out banking yesterday?” D.: “The 
worst.in the world. It’s very strange.that.the, 
birds.never. fly»where E-shoot,’’ 

“ An early snowdrop,” as themanexclaimed 
whenhalf a hundredweight. fell on him from 
the roof of a house, as he was returning from: 
a ball; and spoilt hia mew hat. 

ABpIcaTING 2 ‘Trons,—Mrs.. Upton: 
Flatte: ‘‘ Why do yonvery, cook?” B 
(about:-to ‘be married): ‘* Iesomenilf ‘that'll 
soon be‘no better off the rest of yez." 

Tux young people’ of Norway are to be 
pitied. Theonly word they have for “love” 
is bjaelighden, Just imagine a man protest- 
ing: ‘*T Bjaclighden you with‘all my heart.” 

Youna Wife: “A’horrid rat ate-one of those 
lovely canaries. my “hosband gave me, and 
that’s why I got a cat.” Matron: “Well?” 
Young wife : ‘*And then the cat ate the other 
one.’ 

First Boy : ‘So you have got a situation?” 
Second Boy : ‘‘ Yes, .an’ a:good one,” 

Boy : ‘‘ What do,.you, de most;of.the day.?”’ 
Second , Boy : “ Keep owt of the. way, of the 


‘* Anp -how is gourchusband, Mra. Oanter,.: 
Is: he: as chard .a, wernker: ae <cvern?/’ .* Nosy 
John ain’t worked a day for seventeen years,’ | 
ny incapacitated?” “No, oma’am,; he’s 

Brace: This iva little Jate'for you to’ be: 
out, isn’t it, Peck? Aren't you afraid’ your’ 
er nee ” «MeN, Paok: «I 
8 Shke:can fling things ‘ 
abe will, gs pretty straight, 

He Reap tHe Parers.—Anunt Clarissa 
(touching Johnnie under the chin): “Good 
morning, Johnny. Have yon——” Johnny 
(six years old): ‘No, mam! I haven't used 
nobody’s soap!” 

WE commend the Mowing Russian proverb 
to the attention of those who think.of :marry- 
ing. ‘ Before:going to war,.prayonce; before 
going to #éa, pray ‘twice; before .getting 
married; pray: three times.” 

He: “I su it isn’t*too much “to -say 
Ste Rac onde pee 

a8 - , Ee e a to 
think.” He; ‘' And it wouldn’tdo (eel 
be'the last #0 adopt a new ‘idea, ‘would’ it 


CR 


t” 2 
She: ‘'No, indeed!” He: “Well, *have‘ you:|: I’ 
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» HENDERSON : 
; i beard about Colonel Carter.” » Captain 


: wee ace up now, 2: ny EL underaiang 
4 ~@0)  Btepped drinking.’ “You ’ 
Say 80! When is the,faneral?;’ sei 
‘Aan. you dostor, sin?” racked aman of 
h @-welkisnown«pbysibiem. “Ti simysstill pra. 
tising,” ovephied) the vdéctor. +! EL idon’t-think 
} you'lldo. My wife's very sick, and I wants 
{ r tha tsi ed: thesbusiness:’’ 

SEEDY-LooxInG #emperanes ecvarer : 

oung friends, have not touched! liquor—ths; 
Htoxi cating devil—for ton-years. ‘Why have 
I‘ nét?” *Ploughboy-\( who-has “heen : there 
before): * Hadn't gob thepriee of it?” 

Mrs. Guzztrton (hearing a*crash:in the hal} 
ak two am): 4 -aer-y! “What are you 
doing down there?” “Mr. ‘Guzzleton: “‘Sh} 
Jus’ tryin’ to p-hitk up the price of ‘that new 
bonnet you want outo* this  biatned hat. 
rack |” 

‘Mzs, Brown (to her new hired girl): 

‘¢ Hélen, rom over-and’see ‘how olf’ Mrs. Gray 
‘is to day.” Helen (returning Within five 

minutes): ‘*Why, ‘ma'am, she is bighty-seven 

yeare, seven ‘months, and sixteen days old 
| to-day.” 

Pastor: ‘‘ Mra, Jones, have you ever 
reflected that, in the canrse'Oftiais, you ‘too 
muat join the silent majority, ?"’ “Mr. Jones: 
‘That's so, parson; and I kinder wish you'd 
impress on: her thas she ought.to be practisin’ 
for it now.” 

Fase Yacutswoman (enthusiastically): “ Was 
ever anything more delightful? The: air s 
freshand sweet); the sky.so clear and blue, 
Gonld; anything :make ,one, feel..brighter or 


livelice?”” Old Salt (dogmatically): “Ay, 
ay, mum, the fast mate with.a xope's-end.” 
Suse; “Oh! mamma, I will never disobey 


you Mamma: ‘| Why, Susie, what 
have you done?” Sasie: ‘Well, I.drank my 
milk atdunch:and then ate-+apiekle ; and the 
milk «said» to the: pickle, *get»ont,’:and the 
pickle said,‘ I won't,’ and they:are- having an 
switak time.” 

A Trirtivne Marran—Wife: ‘“Diteyon find 
out what-niled*the-cloékdast night after I told 
you it wouldn't’ren?” Hasband: “No, I 
sat up till nearly midnight and took it all’ to 
pieces and saw nothing wroug withit,” ‘‘ Well, 
T've ‘thought what “is ‘the’matter ‘with it, I 
forgot to wind iti” 

Onz ‘War our or It.— Olevérton : “Say, vid 
man, I'm ina fix. Pve git to gp to-a ‘bail'to- 
might and: these ‘dress trousers are fearfully 
baEBy What ‘wonld’ you ‘do'?”” Dashawsy 
(thoaghtfally): “Brash ‘your ‘hair straight 
back, neglect your mails, don’t darice; and they'll 
think, you area genius,” 

Tue Mawsk's Praver.—Young Miss Wilgus : 
“ Where. are you going, papa?’ Rev. Mr. 
‘Wilaus: “To she temperance meeting, We 
intend to ina 2 & movement. fo. save the 
‘young men the country.” Young Miss 
‘Wilgns: “Try and save a real nice one for 
ime, will you, papa, dear 7”’ 

A. vRavenneR had juat..roturned from % 
‘voyage around the-world, He as, delaged 
‘with questions, ‘Bat. hawrdid yeu.mansge 
to get along in thosecountrieswhare you didn't 
ilmow, the. langusge?” asked .a.; particularly 
‘brainless idiot. ‘Why, #6; there, are dumb 
people.in all: lands, I.followed their. example.’ 

““Ppara ze pardon,’ aaid:-« Prenchman to 
‘the captain of a eteambeoant, “bat zayro.ia one 
‘ting I would:laik toteil you.” “What isit?” 


we-ex plovion 
“ Of anexplosion ? Isthere mutiny on 
“Deould not-say, But 
(eteward deolair-zat‘he mek. 
Brown: “What's ‘all this-yon’re doing? 
| Little Johnny : *°Plewsa, dud) teaober told me 
it’ T-wanted tolearn’ qaickty; 'I «was to pat 
‘down every word T didn’t kxow and weak you 
-whatit meant.’’ Brown : “ That’s an excellent 
.” Little Johnny: swe Oe 





noticed that everybody seems’to be Betting 





amarried lately?” 


““Jokmay, go i to bed shi eaoment: 
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SOCIETY. 


Tan Duthess ‘of “Teck remains weak‘ and 
enervated. after-her recent. iliness, and requires, 
still the greatest: care. 

Tue mostinteresting incident of the recent 
Drawing Room was the presentation by the 
Princess of Wales of the Duchess of Fife 
“gpon her marriage.” To ordinary mortals 
it seems a little-absurd, but.‘ discipline .muat 
be maintained,’* as Mr. Bagnet would:say, and 
the word is not one “whit too severe for the 
rigorous etiquette of the Court of St. James's. 

Mopistzs now.advise. rather fall sleeves for 
women of .ample.proportions, as the.size of the 
arm is thusleft to conjecture, 

For. every -bird on a. lady's bonnet or dress 
there is one bird less alive, and it-really does 
seem to us.that fashion .ought to take this 
into consideration. 

A socrety journal says; ‘‘Itis no longer a 
personal humiliation or.a fashionableidisgrace 
for a woman of gociety to appear several: 
times during the season in the same evening 
gown.” 

TazrE is not the slightest foundation for 
the report-which is. going round the papers, 
that the Queen intends to go' to Coburg'to be 
present atthe confirmation of Prince Alfred of 
Edinburgh. 

You are safe nowhere in Bt. Petersbarg from 
petty thieves.. You, may:be:relieved of your 
watch, of your -pooket-money, or of any 
trinket ‘at a fashionable club, at a fashionable 
reunion, and indeed even at Court. 

St. James's Hau. boasts, probably the only 
roof in the world which.from .time.to time in 
a singledey covers a classical concert, a billiard 
match, ® political meeting, a ‘restaurant, a 
negro minstrel show, a smoking saloon, a.grill- 
room, @ conjuring entertainment, and.a-ball, 

Tue-Duchess of Portland has, passed the 
examinations, of the St..Jobn’e -Ambulance 
Association, and is new qualified to receive the 
sertificate of merit. The Dochess studied in 
the class formed.at Welbeok, to.encourage by 
a —— pee ps a age the 
knowledge thus obfained will, rove 
of inestimable value, “3 

BrownING's grave was made about four feet 
deep, like.the others.in Westminster Abbey. 
The soil is»a dry, redsand, the coffins are 
placed in the earth, anid a quantity’of char- 
coal is added as a-sanitary, precaution. One of 
the traditions ofthe Abbey is thatnothing but 
a handful of bones remain after seventy or a 
hundred years. The actual. decomposition is 
accomplished in fifty years. 

Socrery ladies in New York will no longer 
have an excuse for not keeping. posted on the 
literature of the day. A clever womanin that 
city proposes to meet them once a week and 
give them: the owe every new story'worth 
reading, as well'as a comprehensive review of 
magazine articles, and such other literature ag 
may appear advisable, Any society woman 
of ordinary brightness can thus acquire jn an 
hour or twoall the information necessary to.sus- 
= a reputation asa. brilliant-conversation- 
alist. 

“In many districts. on the Upper Congo 
women are considered as currency, their value 
increasing as they attain a greater degree of 
corpulency. Each woman hae as:many orna- 
ments as she can wear, some composed of iron, 
others brass,.and copper. These metals are 
the money of the country, so thatthe more a 
woman can heap upon herself the greater 
becomes her value. Each chief has as many 
wives ashe can afford to buy or marry, which 
18 only another form of purchase. These 
Central Africans are very particular in all 
items in connection with their toilet, which 
consists of plaiting their hair, shaving cff 
their eyebrows, pulling out the eyelashee, cut- 


ting their naila right down to the quick, and | 


earing their 


oll and canned bodies witha miztnreof palm 
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STATISTICS. 


Tue total coal consumption of the world is 
| Said to-amount “to*more than’ 1,000.000 owt. 
perhour. Of this quantify, about 240 000 owt. 
are required . per.hour in .order.to:beat the 
boilers for stationary and marine engines, loco- 
| motives, &o. 


A Frexcu electrical journal. estimatesthat 
the éotal length of the telegraph wires (inclad- 
ing submarine cables) ‘of » the world in use'at 
the» present. time exceeds. half-a- million miles. 
Four-fifths of: the land wires are in Europe 

;and*America. All the submarine cables to- 
| gether give a length of 89,050 miles. 

Ty 1885, out. ofevery 100lb. of tea consumed 
in-Great Britain, 37 were Indian, 62 Chinese, 
and only one the produce of Ceylon. Two 
years later the figures were—45 Indian, 49 
Chinese, and 6 Ceylon. In the-first three 
quarters of 1889, the fignres. were—50. Indian, 
24 Chinese, and 16 Ceylon, so that-we are-now 
gerting’about two-thirds of otr tea*from India 
and the island of spices. 





GEMS. 


No real happiness can exist in that heart 
discontented with itself, and which seeks to 
make others so. 

Wat makes the Dead Sea dead? Because 
it is all the time receiving, never giving out 
anything. .This.is.the.case with too many 
men. 

Ir ig one of .thegad conditions of life that 
experience is: not transmissible, No man will 
learn from the sufferings of another ; he must 
soffer himself. 

Lit is a book:of which we ‘have but one 
edition. Let every day's actions, as they add 
their pages to the indestructible volume, be 
such as weshall be willing to have an as- 
sembled world to’read. 

A macs of faots. is like.a:heap of bricks; 
and just as you can constructany sort of build- 
ing out of a given heap of bricks, so ont of a 
sufficient number of facts you.can, by picking 
your material and fitting it together in accord. 
ance with some you have already deter- 
mined upon, up any. sort of an argument. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tra Caxes,—One cup of sugar, one-half.cup 
of butter,’ two-thirds of a cup of sweet milk, 
one egg, one-third’of a teaspoonfal of soda 
dissolved in milk, flour. enough to.roll ; flayour 
with nntimeg, 

Quick Ronus,— One egg, one half cap of 
butter, ore half cup of sugar, one cup of milk, 
three tablespoonfals of yeast powder in flour 
enough to make a. batter as stiff as.cap cake. 
Bake inhot patty .pansin.a very quick oven. 
Makes eight rolls. 

Lemon Turnovens.—Fonr dessertspoonfals 
of flour, one dessertspoonfal of powdered sugar, 
the rind and juice of one lemon, two ounces of 
melted butter, two eggs, and a little milk.. Mix 
flour, sugar and lemon with the milk to the 
consistency of batter, add ‘the butter and eggs 
well.beaten. Fry and turnover. 

Cornriovr Puppme.—Pat one pint of milk 
and one-half cup of sugar in a double boiler, 
and when it boils thicken with two heaping 
tablespoonfaols of cornflour in a little cold 
milk; let it cook.a. few minutes,.remove from 
the stove, and beat in the-whites of two eggs 
‘penton to a stiff froth. Pour this into:the 
dish youwish to serve it in, and when it ia 
cold pour a.custard over it, made of one pint 
of .milk, one-half cup of sugar, and when this 
| boils add the yolks of’ the ; and one tea. 
} spoonfal of vanilla, she whole to be exten cold. 





MISCHLLANEOUS. 


Tu Sahara Desert is said to be growing. 
The fertile strip of Egypt is leas than .it was 
within historic times, and the sandsare invad- 
ling Tunis. 

Letrer-Carrizrs also have their -super- 
‘stitions, They have been known to go consider- 
fably out of their way in orderto avoid deliver- 
‘ing ‘a mourning letter the first'thing. 

THe people of Paris every year consume 
500,000 francs’’worth of snails. ‘It*is rather 
strange that a people that are so fast should 
‘be fond of w& delicacy that is*so’slow: 

Tue biggest edible oysters in the world are 
found .at Port Lincoln, in Sonth Anstralia, 
They are as large as a dinner plate. ‘They are 
sometimes more than.a foot acroas the shell, 

Panis ,is: surrounded by ramparts twenty- 
tseven miles long. Within thece the river Seine, 
which divides the city, curves and doubles 
until there are seven'miles of it. 14 is-orossed 
by twenty-seven‘bridges, 

January's lucky stone is the garnet, It ia 
'& symbol of constancy, and insures to its owner 
fidelity on the part of friends. For February 
the ameth yst.is selected aa a preventive against 
violent: passions and drunkenness, 

Tr does not often happen to a workhouse 
official to‘become an.inmate of his own work- 
house. The Union of Bourn, in Lincolnshire, 
however, enjoys the distinction of possessing 
among its indoor.paupors a, former.chaplin of 
the union. 

Mp. Epison has-anew novelty on whieh ‘he 
is working—a clock to talk the time, Instead 
ofa blank sound it will say ‘‘one,’’ ‘two,’ 
etc., af the proper .honrs. For an alarm it 
will say, in so.many words, ‘ Get up,’ in a 
stentorian and commanding voica, 

Russian officiats bave decided that the 
telephone is “dangerous to the ‘state.’ In 
Warsaw orders have been given that-telephones 
be removed from. all_restaurants, coffee-houses, 
and liquor galoons. Similar orders have beem 
issued in all other large, Polish towns. 


Tue International Exhibition at Edinburgh, 
which is to be opened at the beginning of May, 
bids fair to be a great success, as gnfficient 
space has heen ied for to. fill the Exhibition 
more than -twiee over. -All the — 
Governments will be well represented. 


Tue latest electric device is for detecting 
fires. ‘When the temperature of) a. room 
reaches a dangerous point the:composition of 
the little .button starts-the bell -to ringing and 
indicates:the number of the: room im the office. 
The alarmis kept up until the temperature of 
the room is reduced to below the canger point. 


An experiment in hatching: was: mude. not 
long ago, by Samuel’ Meigs; a farmer in'M 
County, Ohio. Undera hen he placed some 
turtie’s eggs, and they were all succesafnlly 
hatehed. The.hen, stramge.to say, alsheugh at 
first perplexed: by the appearance of her new 
brood, seems +o admirethemas mach-.asif they 
were chicks, - 


Tue supposition. thab..army life, ia an. easy 
one is the civilian‘s .delusion. Na occgpation 
on earth is: more cxacting, ‘The. reveille is 
sounded atdaylight; and'the soldier’ must be- 
up and ready. Between reveitle in the ‘morn- 
ing and “ Lights ont” at 9.30 at' night, he 
has. to-attend to the majority of thirty-three 
bugle:calls; and he is omhie feet.most of the 
time:till sunset, 


To prevent the pricking of the third and 
fourah fingers .by the slipping of the, needle 
when sewing, ® very useful invention has 
lately:been brought outin the»abape cf the 
patent “shield” thimble. A small guard is 
attached to the thimble in such a way as to 
make thia pricking impossible, aud.although 
itis very.efiective, it.in no way interferes with 
the anrangemeat of the-work. In fact, whem 
heavy material has to be stitched, the guards 





naturally of very great service. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Potty.—Ptarmigan is really a white species of grouse. 
P. G. T.—T weed or cloth is made waterproof by soak- 
tng ft in alum water, 


A. M. 8.—Marriages with lunatics were declared void 
by an Act of George IL. 

Harry.—No. Gambling in public-houses is illegal 
under any circumstances. 

Ganpenrr.—Varnishing the soles of shoes renders 
them impervious to dampness. 

Bos —A written ‘tee is not re in such a 
cane, andi ha osu te sued for he amen” 

Dons Grev.—The Married Women's Property Act 
came into operation on the Ist of January, 1883. 

Viorer.—Well-shaped nails are produced care in 
paring them, and cleanliness in keeping them t. 

Mary.—You will have to get somebody to personally 
eearch for you ; surely you have some friend in London ? 

Dapawe.—Blushing {s usually overcome by mixing in 
ES CaS Rentang CERNE Se eee 

R. N.—Pygmalion was a sculptor, and a statue of 
Galatea was so much beloved by him that the gods, in 
answer to his prayers, endued it with life. 

Hovsrwire.—To remove tar, rub well with clean lard, 
then wash with soap and water; apply this to either 
hands or clothes, 

Cxveman.—Bourfenne’s biography of the Great 
Napoleon is perhaps the best. Tnere are several Eng- 
lsh translations. 


Mase..—Amber is a vegetable gum, and msy 
0 eet eee Se When rubbed it possesses 
ectric 8. 


B. T.—Five men were executed for the murder of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke in Pacenix 
Park, Dublin, in 1882, 

ae pe Dacmateptene ond. ete 
taken iteness to remove your glove in handing 
a lady in or out of a carriage. 

Corms.—A sovereign is worth its weight in gold. It 
ts aubimes Se dete te coke of the nae even if no 
attempt is made to pass the defaced coin. 


m, 
Tenorant.—A husband is responsible for debta con- 
tracted by his wife, evan without his knowledge, if the 
debts are incurred for household 


money, and gain 


Graez.—The name of the steamship on which Tyrone 
Power, the celebrated Irish actor, embarkei from New 
York for Buarope on March 11, 1841, was the President. 
She was never heard of again. 


J. ¥.—The brothers 


in Burope and America, and 
orth Slee taeweer 17, 1874, . 


0. H.—It was during the reign of Dom Pedro that the 
Brestlian an Act aboliehing slavery. 
Date, May 14, 1888. Emperor was in Europe, where 
he hai gone for the benefit of his health. 


on-Trent ; she died on 12th 
Ameruyer.—The amethyst is a precious stone of a 
violet colour on purple. These of Asia are 
the most valuable. are colourless, and 
resemble a diamond, except in ite hardness. 

Bowsy Juaw.—Cheltenham is suppesed to have been 
indebted to a fight of pigeons for the of its 
medicinal springs. As these birds are ex y fond 
of salt there may be some foundation for the idea. 


Nora —There is no role. gy wt re tp aed 


weeds all her life if she chooses. Young widows usually 
lke to throw them off when the ed time has 
expired. Many elderly ladies never them up. 


Jenyre.—It is that an engagement be 
insortbed with the initials of the as ote 
of the gentleman coming first, of that the 
ring contain the date of the engagement, if the parties 
80 desire, 

Briiy.—A paying a deposit for 
apartments, to take them, would certainly 
forfeit some of the Tue landlord would be at 
liberty to relet same after a notification that they 
‘were 








Dovsr.—If a son—at any age—becomes chargeable 
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K18S HER AND TELL HER SO. 
You've a neat little wife at home, John, 


AB sweet as you wish t» 


She's a good wife and true 


GrraLpine.—We never allow yay! which borders 


on a matrimonial ad 


appear 
columns. Although it may be that some decent people 
vertisements to secure husbands or 


have resorted to ad 


Let fortune be foul or fair 


see ; 


to you, John, 








to in 


wives, nevertheless, there is no question that the prac- 
ties, as 2 general thing, is a bed one. 


Haragrer.— It is not that “a 
“a probable thoroug’ 
8 


in making the dens 
o $ 

would have to mgieas so man 

ments that nobody would want 


for a wife, 


Lapy or tue Laxe —1, Almost any will 
tell you where you can get a photograph If you 
are in London, Company in 

treet might be as god a place as any to make 
inquiries at. 2. The word is “ -green,” 
means of any part of the body. 
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Jayre.—Lemons will keep better in water than in 
apything else. If they are put into a crock and covered 
wo trash on the dey th keep for months and the be 
as fresh as the they were putin. In winter be 
carefal they do not get fr In summer change the - 
water twice aweek. This plan has been successfully 
tested, t ” 

Corron 




























Jxnniz.—1 rings, as all others, are & 

matter of taste. the gentleman is in a position to 

afford it he generally gives a gem ring of value. It {s 
on 
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